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FOREWORD 

This brief outline covering fundamentals in news- 
paper maOdng has been written to provide, in con- 
densed and inexpensive form, practical ideas and sug- 
gestions for the use of students leaving the schools 
of journalism and for others about to engage in this 
business. 

In "Newspaper Building" and "Building News- 
paper Advertising*' I have presented more complete 
and detailed consideration of the subject by telling 
the "why" and the "how" of great successes of the 
last forty years, the most important in the develop- 
ment of modem independent journalism. 

A careful reading and study of the simple truths 
laid down in this little guide to the best modem news- 
paper business practices and principles will give the 
student or novice a broader and more practical grasp 
of the business than is possessed by many long in 
the harness. 

In the past, and even to-day, the majority of 
newspaper men were and are poor and inefficient busi- 
ness men who, while engaged in serving the public, 
think that they are entitled to a living; they are de- 
void of that keen business ability to earn and merit 
through more effective, service not a mere hand-to- 
mouth living but fair compensation. 

No newspaper can be made a great success even 
in a small field unless there is in the hearts of the 
man or men making it some big, well-defined purpose 
of broad usefulness. Ilie mere newspaper seldcon 



FOBEWORD— Continued. 

deserves support sufficient to be kept alive, while a 
real newspaper, with a heart, brains, purpose, sin- 
cerity, honesty, and accuracy, will always prevail. 

There is no substitute for "the goods" in news- 
paper making. Every copy printed is absolute proof 
of the ability and competence of a newspaper's editors, 
or a demonstration of its unsuccess, insincerity, and 
lack of merit entitling it to general success. 

The young man thinking of entering upon the 
field of journalism as a pastime had better hold back 
and not waste his money or that of his friends. 
Nothing but the hardest kind of faithful and unend- 
ing work can produce the sort of newspaper that can 
win success. 

We shall now briefly consider many of the fun- 
damental principles which should be clearly under- 
stood and for application in different fields and modi- 
fied to meet different local conditions. 

New York, April, 1919, JASON ROGERS. 
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To the New Edition 



"The Fundamentals of Newspaper Building/' orig- 
inally issued in very crude form with paper covers 
to sell at fifty cents a copy as a service sheet to stu- 
dents in the schools of journalism, found a distribu- 
tion of 5,000 copies. 

Continuing demand for copies, long after the 
edition was exhausted, leads me to publish a new edi- 
tion in more permanent form, with pages uniform with 
my earlier books, "Newspaper Building" and "Build- 
ing Newspaper Advertising." 

In the new edition I have added a chapter show- 
ing the use of my little "Dope Book," in its latest 
form, and material presenting latest views of experts 
regarding the valuation of newspaper properties. 

In this edition I have sought to bring the material 
strictly up to the minute. If it is of service to stu- 
dents in journalism I shall be amply repaid. 

JASON ROGERS. 

New York, July, 1922. 



Fundamentals 

of 

Newspaper Building 

CHAPTER I. 

Newspaper instinct essential to newspaper success — 
Can be acquired through the study of past suc- 
cessful experiences — Consideration of funda- 
mentals. 

Regardless of editorial enthusiasm or youthful 
ambition, don't enter upon the business of newspaper 
making unless you have made up your mind to sacri- 
fice time, labor, and the best that is in you for pub- 
lic service, practically regardless of reward. 

Merely because you think you can write and have 
an inclination to create a newspaper to carry through 
some temporary, seemingly big purpose is no justifi- 
cation for launching upon an enterprise that may 
bum up all your resources and much of those of 
your friends and co-workers. 

Realize in advance that editorial ability, real or 
imaginary, unaccompanied by sound business train- 
ing and understanding, is not the only equipment to 
make success for a newspaper under present-day 
competitive conditions in any town or city in the land. 
In my opinion, most of the unsuccesses in the 
newspaper business are due to the fact that those 
engaged and engaging in it are permeated with the 
view that the whole community Is waiting to devour 
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the product of their brains and pens, and that a very 
meagre product can be forced to success. 

It takes brains, ability, and a clear understand- 
ing of public opinion as it changes from day to day 
to produce the sort of a newspaper that is entitled to 
success. 

It takes brains and sound business training and 
keen perception so to promote a creditably edited and 
well printed newspaper as to secure for it sufficient 
circulation to warrant its obtaining a large enough 
volume of advertising at high enough rates to show 
a margin of profit. 

I am viewing the proposition from the standpoint 
of the business manager or publisher, and consider- 
ing only the sort of newspaper that would be pro- 
duced by high-minded, competent newspaper men, 
and not the kind launched to serve political and other 
selfish interests. 

Newspapers financed and supported by those with 
political ambitions or by those interested in public 
service franchises and the like can never win full pub- 
lic confidence ; nor can those whose aim is to inflame 
the unthinking against property and our government. 
They merely provide employment for those willing to 
run a "kept" publication. 

Ever since my early boyhood, when my grand- 
father, the editor and owner of a New York news- 
paper, encouraged me to start the publication of an 
amateur paper 8x14 inches, setting the type by labo- 
rious hand process and printing it on a little hand- 
power press, I looked forward to the day when I 
should be able to work on a real newspaper. This 
was over forty years ago, but I remember just as 
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clearly as yesterday my views and impressions of the 
men who were issuing weeklies in .my home town. 

Unconsciously I was possessed of a newspaper 
instinct and realized that the men producing these 
little country weeklies were plodders, undeserving 
of greater success than was represented by their 
dirty looking, badly equipped little print shops. I 
spent much of my spare time in these newspaper 
offices asking questions and making suggestions, 
which, of course, were never taken up. 

Later, and before I had finished my grammar 
school course, I succeeded in getting my grandfather 
to take me into his newspaper office at two dollars 
a week. Apparently my folks had decided that it was 
useless to try to force "education" upon me, and so 
they let me start on the course clearly indicated by 
my natural bent. 

Once started at the newspaper office, during a 
period of fifteen years I worked in practically every 
department of the shop, enjoying every phase of 
activity, just because I was so keenly filled with a 
desire to master every detail and eventually to rise 
to the top. 

During my early investigation of the country 
weekly offices I had heard more talk regarding 
schemes, plans, and the desirability of securing politi- 
cal advertising, county and public printing, than 
almost anjrthing else. I remember my surprise that 
these newspaper men were not wholly occupied in 
getting out newspapers. 

When I went to my grandfather's office, a larger 
and very successful shop, I found bigger men with 
broader ideas, but as viewed by me even then there 
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was no genuine purpose in them to do their best and 
serve the public in big, unselfish ways. 

I merely recite these boyhood remembrances to 
indicate that I apparently possessed what I call news- 
paper instinct, without which no one can go very far 
in the business of making a successful newspaper. 
My purpose is to urge the importance to the would-be 
adventurer in journalism of being sure that he or 
others in his organization possess this precious at- 
tribute. 

In my opinion newspaper instinct can be acquired 
by a close study of successful newspaper experience, 
much of which I have endeavored to reflect in my 
two previous books, "Newspaper Building*' and 
"Building Newspaper Advertising." 

By "newspaper instinct" I do not mean inclina- 
tion or desire to go into the business, but the quality 
that enables one to discern changing conditions so 
as to be able to be there "with the goods" in every 
emergency and to lead rather than to fall in with 
public opinion. 

After very wide investigation in large and small 
newspaper offices all over the country during the 
last ten or twelve years, I am firmly convinced that 
it is owing to the absence of this real newspaper 
instinct and common sense that so many of our news- 
papers are flat, uninteresting, and not worthy of 
support. 

Therefore I would say to our would-be newspaper 
man, if he would enter the fray qualified to go to the 
top he must dig hard for a solid understanding of 
the fundamental factors in successful newspaper 
making, and on such a solid foundation seek to keep 
progressive and a bit ahead of competitors. 
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In my observation it is largely this almost indis- 
tinguishable little percentage of instinctive discern- 
ment plus a willingness to work regardless of 
physical condition or the clock, which spells the dif- 
ference between success and failure. 

For the purpose of developing the point I wish 
to make clear I shall briefly summarize my observa- 
tions and conclusions: 

First — In the small weekly newspaper offices visited 
in my boyhood I observed men of most ordinary 
ability getting out very poor apologies for the 
sort of newspapers they could have produced. 
The shops were dirty and disordered, operated 
entirely without knowledge of costs, with prices 
for work based on estimates of willingness to 
pay. Advertising was looked upon merely as so 
much revenue, without thought of results to the 
advertiser or protection to the reader. The chief 
aim in its existence seemed to be to keep in with 
political leaders for such public printing as could 
be got. There was none of that newspaper in- 
stinct that impels toward the making of a real 
newspaper — ^the best that the community will 
support and mechanical limitations permit. 

Second — In the New York newspaper office which I 
first entered I found a distinctly commercial 
purpose to promote the sale of a newspaper ap- 
pealing to a class desiring sensationalism and 
popular fiction. There was not a big idea regard- 
ing newspaper making in the shop. Advertising 
again meant merely so much additional revenue 
and was sold without knowledge of cost or in- 
terest as to results. 
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Third — ^Later I took charge of a New York daily 
newspaper owned by powerful financial interests 
and conducted by men who, without what I now 
know to be sound newspaper instinct and pur- 
poses, consumed hundreds of thousands and 
millions of the owners' dollars. They merely 
got out a newspaper that was good enough to 
"get by." The controlling directc ts probably 
assented to the purposeless product because they 
thought they knew the sort of a paper they 
wanted. I had not up to that time discovered 
that it was hopeless to try to make success with- 
out hearty editorial co-operation. 

Fourth — My next appearance was with a newspaper 
in a New England city. I acted as business 
manager, and was up against a system which, as 
I now look upon it, spelled impossibility for suc- 
cess. The owner was the saddest blight ever 
inflicted upon a newspaper, and so recognized by 
all the business men who did the heavy adver- 
tising there. I fought hard for circulation and 
advertising, and got both fairly started, regard- 
less of the poor quality of paper we were getting 
out ; but running foul of the mean streak in the 
owner I packed up my troubles in a grip and 
quit the town. 

Fifth — ^My next serious newspaper adventure was 
in connection with the moribund CHICAGO 
INTER OCEAN, then owned by Yerkes, the 
street-car magnate — about as unfortunate an 
ownership as a newspaper could acquire. My 
job was that of advertising manager on a paper 
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without fixed rates and without much circulation. 
The experience was wholesome in proving to me 
that no such property could be made successful. 

Sixth — My next experience was with another middle- 
•west newspaper, occupying second place in the 
evening field, as advertising solicitor on salary 
and commission. An unusual situation with 
which I was brought face to face, as described in 
"Building Newspaper Advertising," Chap. XXX., 
did more than anjrthing else to prove to me the 
desirability and effectiveness of establishing 
absolutely frank and cordial relations with big 
advertisers. 

Seventh — My next experience was with the NEW 
YORK SUN as an advertising solicitor, where, 
as described in Chap. XXVII. of "Building 
Newspaper Advertising," as "The Peace Making 
Solicitor," I learned most valuable lessons regard- 
ing the desirability of meeting advertisers on a 
business basis. * 

Eighth — ^My next jump brought me to the old "COM- 
MERCIAL ADVERTISER" as advertising 
solicitor and assistant publisher. In 1904 we 
changed the COMMERCIAL ADVERTISER 
overnight from a paper with 12,000 to THE 
GLOBE with 100,000, as described in "News- 
paper Building." Not until May, 1910, did I 
have the opportunity of trying out and applying 
plans and ideas picked up in thirty years' work, 
much of which was acquired at the expense of 
millions of dollars of some one else's money. 
The story of THE GLOBE'S success, told in 
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"Newspaper Building*' and "Building News- 
paper Advertising," stands as a demonstration 
of the soundness and efficiency of the ideas, 
largely through scrupulous avoidance of the 
"don'ts" clearly indicated in my earlier experi- 
ences. 



CHAPTER II. 

QtuUifications Required by Those Seeking to Build 
Up or Revivify a Moribund Property — What Kind 
of a Newspaper — The Right Sort of Co-operation 
Between Editorial and Business Departments. 

Long years of study of newspaper conditions 
lead me to the conclusion that the very foundation of 
any successful newspaper must be set solidly on bed- 
rock, here represented by the qualifications of those 
in charge of the work producing and exploiting the 
enterprise. 

No man whom I have ever met, regardless of his 
own estimates of himself, has ever possessed a com- 
bination of all the qualities essential to greatest 
possible success in any newspaper field. 

I say this advisedly after very careful considera- 
tion of all the factors in the equation. It is an in- 
herent principle of salesmanship that no man can sell 
his own service as well as by employing others to do 
it by multiple exploitation. 

Therefore, no matter how great a man may be 
as an editor, it is most logical that the sounding of 
his praises can best be done by other men interested 
in promoting the property. The same vociferous 
praise from them sounds wholesome and real, while 
from him it would sound like egotism. 

One-man newspapers can never be made as broad 
and powerful as those representing the joint co-opera- 
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tive efforts of two or more men purposefully working 
through conference and consultation. 

I am a firm believer in the great value of per- 
sonal initiative and effort, and do not believe that 
round-table consideration of every detail is desirable 
or effective, but the round-table should be available 
for use whenever any of the men making the news- 
paper desire help or co-operation. 

In every newspaper promotion there imust be a 
dominating, purposeful spirit, with clear vision of 
the goal aimed at, of the type which is undismayed 
by the many difficulties that would sway a weaker 
man from the straight and narrow path that leads 
to success. 

Melville E. Stone and Victor F. Lawson had this 
back of their efforts in founding and bringing to 
great success their CHICAGO DAILY NEWS. 
Joseph Pulitzer had it in his masterful conduct of the 
NEW YORK WORLD. Adolph S. Ochs had the sound 
instinct and "stick-to-itiveness" for the NEW YORK 
TIMES. 

The late Colonel W. L. Nelson, founder of the 
KANSAS CITY STAR, probably more than any man 
in American journalism did it on a sound and con- 
structive basis. In my studies of the greatest suc- 
cesses in modem independent American journalism in 
"Newspaper Building" I endeavored to develop the 
salient points underlying these great achievements. 

Even in the case of the small-town daily I believe 
that it is desirable for the individual owner of a 
newspaper, be he either editor or publisher, to bring 
into his organization on a profit-sharing basis a man, 
or men, with knowledge and experience regarding the 
other end of the business. 
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J. Pierpont Morgan showed his wisdom in taking 
into partnership the brightest and ablest of his force, 
and letting them participate in profits so long as they 
remained with the firm. George W- Perkins, Henry 
P. Davison, and others came into their own in this 
way. 

Our newspapers have been slow to profit by the 
successful experiences of men in other lines. Their 
owners have been too hide-bound and selfish regard- 
ing profits and control. They have forgotten that 
they cannot take their gold with them after death; 
they have ignored the fact that four or five "inter- 
ested" men will produce ten times the profit that one 
man can. 

Contingent part ownership during connection 
with, the paper provides the way to get the best that 
is in most men. It is the selfish appeal that produces 
effort unmarked by office hours, a clock, or that 
natural tendency to be satisfied with results sufficient 
to keep a man on the payroll. 

Therefore, if I were a young man with editorial 
training about to start a new daily newspaper or to 
purchase a moribund property for the purpose of 
making it a winner, I should look around for the most 
able business manager and advertising manager I 
could secure. '^ ^ 

To each of these young men I would pay full sal- ! 
ary allowance for the job he undertook, and tell each j 
of them that, during his connection with the property, | 
he should also be permitted to draw one-tenth of the 
profits. I might go a step farther and say that I now 
estimated the plant and good-will as worth blank 
dollars, and that, in case he lefft after the property had 
grown more valuable, his parting gift would be 10 per 
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cent, of the increased value as determined by some 
fixed formula such as is provided in Chapter XL and 
in the Appendix. 

t 

These young men might prove to be worthless 
and soon be discharged because of failure to produce 
results, but the newspaper would be no worse off by 
reason of offering them the chance of a share in the 
profits, if any, during their tenure of office. I have 
seen this thing work out, and it has helped produce 
some of the most elffective imen in the newspaper 
business. 

I would likewise take into contingent profit- 
sharing my (managing editor and circulation manager, 
and might be induced to appropriate another 25 per 
cent, of total net profits to be shared among all other 
employees in proportion to their salaries, excluding 
those designated above. 

With an organization so created, attracting the 
best sort of men, success would be a much more logi- 
cal result than in an office where everyone was merely 
beating the clock and feeling that he was underpaid. 

In deciding what sort of a paper would be suc- 
cessful in a town I had rather be governed by the ad- 
vice of such an interested council as these men would 
constitute than by any individual opinion. It would 
be their newspaper as much as mine, and the more 
they all thought that they had a voice in the imaking 
of it the more interested they would be in their work. 

Many of the old-timers on the editorial end — 
most of them among the "also-ran" publications or 
those of most limited possibilities — ^thought that it 
was beneath their editorial dignity to have intimate 
relations with the business department or to know 
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ansrthing regarding ihe business office beyond draw- 
ing their profits. 

There are many of this type even to-day, but a 
newspaper so equipped is easy prey for a rival organ- 
ization built up on the more efficient basis. 

I hold that an editor is a better editor if he knowsN 
why and how different things he does affect the cir- | 
culation and advertising. I would have my editor get \ 
copies of every vital business office report, be kept j 
informed regarding business office promotional plans, • 
and made to see things through imsmoked glasses. / 

On the other hand, I am sure that, if the business, 
advertising, or circulation manager is kept in the 
dark regarding editorial or institutional purposes, he i 
is operating under a great handicap and is not nearly ^ 
so effective as he would be if he had the advantage \ 
of exact knowledge. ^ 

We all work together for the newspaper in the 
NEW YORK GLOBE office, and I am certain that 
much of our success is accounted for by our ability to 
co-operate closely. It makes every effort institutional 
in interest, and has enabled us to get results from our 
activities far beyond the ordinary. 

There is no cheapening or lowering of editorial 
conduct as a result of the editor having information 
of what the business office is doing, and such co- 
operation has often, in our experience, produced situr 
ations where we in the business end have declined 
to recommend various plans which had editorial ap- 
proval, because we thought they might have bad ef- 
fects on the property as a newspaper institution. 

I believe in the closest sort of co-operation be- 
tween the editorial and business departments for the 
production of greatest institutional efficiency and 
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progress. Both ends are helped. The editors get a 
"reason-why" answer regarding expense and results, 
and the business office gets a "reason-why" for the 
various editorial activities, and each department, 
knowing what the other is doing and going to do, can 
do more effective, purposeful work. 

A study of many of our most successful news- 
papers shows a growing spirit of closer co-operation 
for best results. Those who think differently and de- 
cline to accept the new ideas are operating at just so 
much greater disadvantage. 

The modem successful newspaper is too great an 
institution for one man to dominate it without access 
to and the benefit of all the information represented 
in the interested advice and support of every man 
with ideas on its force. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Advance Survey of the Field — Different Neighbor- 
hoods Require Different Matter and Treatment — 
Listing the Possible Readers and Manner of 
Reaching Them — Social Ldfe and Business Inter' 
ests — Preparing for the Crucial Day, 

To the man who has finally decided to start a 
new newspaper or to put new life into a lame one I 
advise a serious and diligent survey of the field for 
the purpose of ascertaining what sort of newspaper 
to make and to formulate a carefully concerted plan 
for putting the thing over with a bang that will be 
heard throughout the community when the first copy 
of the newspaper is issued. 

By devoting a month or two to preliminary in- 
vestigation and the preparation of an accurate sur- 
vey, and framing the right sort of coup, the new 
paper can be given a forward impetus much greater 
than can be accomplished by many times the effort 
after it has become an old story. 

• • • a • • • 

For example, the changing of the old COMMER- 
CIAL ADVERTISER, a 2-cent evening newspaper 
with 12,000 circulation, overnight, on Feb. 1, 1904, 
into the NEW YORK GLOBE, with 100,000, as told 
in "Newspaper Building," was not a miracle, but the 
logical result of a well-devised and cleverly executed 
plan that won out because it was real and 100 per 
cent, right. 
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Likewise, when W. R. Hearst decided to start 
an evening edition, THE NEW YORK JOURNAL, a 
circulation of 200,000 was secured in a week's time by 
the device of supplying all newsdealers and newsboys 
with as many free copies for the week as they could 
take away. 

On the other side of the picture, we have seen the 
old NEW YORK HERALD and the NEW YORK 
TRIBUNE come down from 3 cents a copy to 1 cent 
without any more ripple or result than a very slight 
increase in sales and reduced circulation revenue. 
Either of these formerly great newspapers could have 
so staged the change in price as to have caused a sen- 
sation and brought to them probably a temporary 
extra sale of 100,000 or 200,000, much of which would 
have stuck if the newspapers had been made worthy. 

Another tragedy along the same Kne was that 
made by the NEW YORK EVENING POST when, in 
January, 1918, it reduced its price from 3 cents a 
copy to 2 cents, to meet the advance of all the other 
papers from 1 to 2 cents, thinking to get some circu- 
lation result. 

A temporary gain of only 10,000 was no compen- 
sation in exchange for the prestige formerly enjoyed 
through being the only evening newspaper published 
in Manhattan sold at one cent more than any other. 
Had the event been intelligently staged and advertised 
a gain of from 25,000 to 50,000 could have been 
secured.* 

• • • • • • • 

In my survey of the town in which I was going to 
start my newspaper I would use a tax map of the 

*A11 New York eveniner newspapers are now sold at 3 cents per 
copy. The Post recently passed to new ownership, after dropping 
much money for the recent owner. 
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place and block it off in colors indicating, first, busi- 
ness houses; second, factories; third, apartment 
houses or tenements, divided, say, between those with 
rents up to $25 a month and those up to $50 and 
beyond. 

I would then get a careful estimate of the number 
of people of the various classes residing in the differ- 
ent sections, and, so far as possible, secure a correct 
list of the names and addresses of as many heads of 
families as I could. 

Armed with these data, I would mould a plan, or 
series of plans, effectively to reach every one of the 
people on the list with some sort of a circular, sample 
copy, or other appeal. In Chapter VI. I present some 
ready-made plans for the purpose of producing quick, 
definite results. 

Different classes in the community require dif- 
ferent treatment in order to makie your appeal one 
that will produce a veritable landslide from every 
comer of town. Your newspaper can never be a great 
success until it is accepted with as much interest in 
the hovel as in the best class of residences. 

This was a basic principle of Joseph Pulitzer wilih 
the NEW YORK WORLD in 1883; of Colonel W. L. 
Nelson with the KANSAS CITY STAR, and of practi- 
cally all other great newspaper successes. Colonel 
Nelson used to say : "I am not half as much concerned 
regarding the coal miner at the top of the shaft as 
for the poor fellows down at the bottom of the mine.'* 

In order to reach all of the people all of the time 
and keep them interested all of the time, to para- 
phrase Lincoln's famous saying, your paper must be 
made to hit them along lines of least resistance — ^f rom 
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the angle of personal interest regarding their social 
life or business activities. 

To the mass of the people there is nothing so in- 
teresting as their own little social stunts— dances, 
fairs, and gatherings of various kinds, or their busi- 
ness conditions. 

Few of our newspapers fully appreciate or take 
advantage of their possibilities in these directions, 
and yet a close study of most of our big successes 
would show that much of their substantial progress 
was produced by doing a hundred and one little things 
"close to the people" at various times during their 
years of growing pains. 

Colonel Nelson liked to tell me of the early days 
of the KANSAS CITY STAR, when it covered every 
item of railroad news it could get from the territory 
within hundreds of miles of that city. No station 
agent was hired or fired without its being "news" in 
THE STAR, and so on up to general passenger agents. 

Melville E. Stone made his early success with the 
CHICAGO DAILY NEWS and won his great reputa- 
tion as an able editor, which put him at the top of 
the Associated Press, by gathering and printing in 
his newspaper more news and news items than had 
ever before been jammed into a Chicago newspaper. 

For purely local purposes a way to quick circu- 
lation is to cover the big dances and functions attract- 
ing the best people, followed by condensed reports of 
the scores of little social functions of just as much 
interest to many more others among the working 
people. 

On the old SUNDAY MERCURY, back in the 
'80's, we increased our circulation 70,000 or 80,000 
by thus specializing in ball and dance reports. Mrs. 
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O'Sullivan in the lower west side of New York was 
particularly interested in seeing the report of the 
O'Brien Pleasure Club, with brief descriptions of the 
dresses worn by the queens of that locality. 

I did not realize that by rendering this sort of 
service the MERCURY was demonstrating one of the 
basic principles later on announced by Joseph Pulitzer 
as a keystone in newspaper building ; but I did know 
that our ball reports produced a large increase in the 
sale of papers. 

Likewise, a department to be devoted to the 
"wonders of the crafts/' as published in the CHICAGO 
RECORD in the '90's, provides a direct appeal to the 
mass of workers in a community. 

A series of special articles covering the principal 
industries of the town, treated much as trade papers 
use them, clearly indicating the romances and human 
interest of the crafts and the news of the trades with 
local turn, offers a wonderful field for effective ser- 
vice with most interesting circulation possibilities. 

For example, in a town with six leading indus- 
tries, such as woollen mills, steel mills, electric 
machinery, farm implements, laundry machinery, and 
automobile works, a treatment of them — Monday, 
woollen industry; Tuesday, steel making, etc. — 
would provide wide opportunity for rendering im- 
portant service. 

By the same token, I would recognize service to 
the class of clerks by regular articles on salesman- 
ship, office methods, etc.; and cover every other im- 
portant line of local industry by presenting articles 
that would interest both workers and employees. 

In presenting these thoughts at this point I am 
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merely seeking to indicate the desirability of arrang- 
ing the net to catch all the fish in the river. 

In later chapters we shall consider other features 
and factors from which we can select the background 
matter for our newspaper aside from ordinary news, 
editorials, and advertising. 

The point under consideration is the importance 
of definitely blocking out not a mere newspaper, but 
one that will appeal to and reach every orderly and 
desirable element in town, so that a prospectus may be 
formulated for advertising use on the first day of 
publication. 

I would arrange, as previously stated, to reach 
every person in town with at least an advance circular 
on the day of first publication, announcing the fea- 
ture of direct appeal to him. 

I should arrange to cover every available bill- 
board or paint sign in town and the neighborhood for 
a week or two with advertising of the new newspaper. 

I would see to it that a sample copy of the first 
paper reached every home and office on the first day 
of publication. 

I would make my first numbers bigger and better 
newspapers than had ever been published in that 
town, and with that achievement merely as a starting 
point would seek to improve the product every day. 

No newspaper can be considered as perfect or 
complete. No newspaper having made any degree of 
success can be made to stand still. A newspaper 
must always go forward to greater achievement and 
success or it will fall away. 

A newspaper may secure all the advertising of 
its town and yet have opportunities for the develop- 
ment of more national advertising or betterment of 
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the newspaper itself. There are always opportunities 
for new activities leading to interesting progress. 

No matter how much time you and your force 
devote to the newspaper your work will never be done 
if you really possess the true newspaper instinct. 
Keep filled with optimism and continue making 
dreams come true« 



CHAPTER IV. 

News Service und Feature Matter — Household and 
Fashions — Illustration — The Background to 
Hold Highest Percentage of Casual or Emer' 
gency Readers — Special Feats for Attracting 
Temporary Readers. 

If our newspaper is to be an evening paper, per- 
haps with a Sunday issue added at the right time — 
and this is the best sort of a newspaper proposition 
for assured success in almost any situation — our 
problem of getting a news service is greatly simpli- 
fied. The United Press, which will sell its service to 
any one at a fair rate, may be depended upon to cover 
practically any and all requirements. 

If our newspaper is to be a morning newspaper, 
with Sunday issue, your only salvation will be 
through securing a franchise in the Associated Press, 
whether for pony service or a larger proportion of 
the full report. If you cannot get this service, my 
advice is DONT. 

I am influenced in my judgment in favor of the 
evening newspapers by the whole trend of modem 
advertising that way. Advertisers have learned that 
the paper that is read in the home at the end of the 
day produces best results for them. 

The morning newspaper, glanced at in the home 
over the breakfast table, perhaps read on the way to 
the office or at the office by the business man, f inda 
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its way to the scrap basket. On the other hand, with 
the evening newspaper, after father has read it 
mother reads it, the children see it, and it passes on 
to the servants, who read it and respond to the ads 
it contains. 

In the City of Chicago the eighteen leading re- 
tail shops during the year 1918 used 3,591,557 lines 
of space in THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS, an 
evening paper, nearly twice as much as the two six- 
day morning papers combined carried, while in New 
York THE GLOBE, an evening newspaper, printed 
2,566,147 lines from sixteen leading shops, within 
33,000 of the total in all the six-day morning news- 
papers combined. 

Our evening papers are made primarily for the 
woman and the household, with features appealing to 
all members of the family, a short story, a bedtime 
story, household articles, fashion hints, and the best 
things which experience has shown us will make and 
hold circulation. 

Those of us who have been through the mill, as 
it were, realize that it is much easier to secure in- 
creased dtrculation through features than by endeav- 
oring to get it through the superiority of our news. 
News is open to all, while features can be bought for 
exclusive use in any territory, and they give a paper 
individuality. 

The service of the Newspaper Enterprise Asso- 
ciation, the Associated Newspapers, or that produced 
by the numerous feature syndicates, such as the Mc- 
Clure Newspaper Syndicate and others, can be secured 
to provide the very best matter at much lower cost 
than it could be produced by any individual newspaper* 
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Your wisdom and ability in selecting this back- 
ground matter for your newspaper is going to mean 
much in your success. In order to get a line on the 
best available matter, I would secure copies of the 
leading successful newspapers in other cities or towns 
of my population and study them carefully. 

It may be well to realize that once a newspaper 
is firmly established, after trying out perhaps hun- 
dreds of features, the ones continued permanently are 
the ones that have caught hold. At the start it is 
generally desirable to use more of such matter than 
the badly crowded successful newspapers do. 

This is easily accompKshed, because, on account 
of the absence of a heavy volume of advertising, yo»u 
will have more room for reading imatter. 

In this respect a daily newspaper presents the 
same sort of service as the hotel menu — a, wide variety 
of matter from which the reader may select what 
interests him. Few people have time to read every 
line in any newspaper, yet we must provide matter of 
interest to all classes — a variety and diversity of in- 
terest providing for individual selection. 

As a rule it is very difficult to secure circulation 
for a good little paper in competition with a good big 
one. By this I mean that people like to feel that they 
are gating their money's worth. For you to expect 
to make big headway with an eight or twelve page 
paper selling in competition with one averaging eigh- 
teen to twenty-four pages is to expect the impossible 

Without any question there is news interest and 
circulation in the bargain ads of the big stores. This, 
in many cases, is the most interesting news in the 
paper to many women. This reader interest in ad- 
vertising does not go clear through all advertising, 
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but in my opinion justifies a rate concession to the 
bi^r retail shops. We shall consider this phase of the 
business in Chapter VII. 

Regarding the matter of illustrations in daily 
newspapers, there is, of course, much diversity of opin- 
ion, but the best of our newspapers have found wide 
popularity through their introduction. Many of our 
biggest sellers have gone to the extreme regarding 
illustrations and few of the smaller newspapers could 
afford the space given to them. 

A good daily cartoon, obtainable through the sjm- 
dicates, if your project does not warrant securing its 
own cartoonist ; an illustrated fashion article, a comic 
or two, and half-tones of people in the public eye are 
sufficient to meet all require»ments. 

A full page of news pictures, such as those printed 
in some of our newspapers, has been found to pull 
circulation, for a large percentage of any population 
can absorb its news through pictorial visualization 
much more easily than by laboring through a column 
of text. 

This brings us to another point worthy of care- 
ful consideration — a decision regarding the size of 
type to be used for the body matter of our newspaper. 
I am a great believer in the superiority of leaded 
minion (7-point) as providing the most easily read 
newspaper page. 

Many newspapers consider that they are effect- 
ing conservation in print paper expense by using 
nonpareil (6-point) for their news, but, inasmuch aa 
a large proportion of any group of readers are grow- 
ing older every day and their eye-sight is becoming 
weaker and weaker, I am sure that this is a mistaken 
economy. 
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Increased efficiency in newspaper production in 
connection with the use of minion body type lies along 
another direction, the more careful editing of the 
matter to be printed. I believe that the forward 
step in editorial work is along this line, and that our 
newspapers can better afford to pay higher salarites 
for greater skill in condensation than to inflict the 
hardship of smaller type on their readers. 

A striking example of what this means was 
demonstrated to me by W. L. McLean, proprietor of 
the PHILADELPHIA BULLETIN, some years ago, 
when he showed me how he occasionally dug into 
various news items showing the various editors how 
an item usually printed in, say, thirty lines of space, 
could be made to tell the whole story in five lines. 

A study of such a newspaper as the SALEM 
(Mass.) NEWS, where the late Robin Damon prac- 
tised condensation to the limit consistent with the 
publication of a successful dominant daily, is well 
worth while. Likewise the methods of M. E. Foster 
with his HOUSTON (Texas) CHRONICLE, or many 
of the Scripps school of newspapers, will show how to 
save space and yet print the news. 

Where there is a willingness and ability to pro- 
duce maximum co-operation between the editorial 
and circulation departments, occasional special news 
stunts and features can be utilized for attracting 
temporary readers, a large part of whom can be held. 

For example, on the NEW YORK GLOBE we 
take advantage of the general interest in the post- 
series baseball games and cover them more copiously 
and completely than any other New York newspaper, 
securing a temporary sale of from 50,000 to 100,000 
readers a day during the week. 
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We have been repaid for the effort by holding 
a certain proportion of them every year, and we con- 
sider the stunt an excellent method for getting sample 
copies into the hands of many possible new readers, 
rather than looking at it from the standpoint of 
legitimate circulation, though it is both. 

By the same process, the occasional playing up 
of some big locatl or national event far beyond what 
it is ordinarily worth as mere news can be turned to 
similar advantage. 

In order to reap full advantage of such efforts, 
we must advertise them well in advance and treat 
them very seriously, as if we really thought them to 
be worth while. The world takes us largely on our 
own estimate, and so long as our efforts are real and 
worth, while we are justified in proclaiming them as 
such. 

The trouble with much newspaper effort is that 
it often falls short of representations, and so has a 
flare-back that defeats our later pretensions along 
other lines. 

Small-town publishers make a great mistake in 
ignoring the intelligence of their readers and think- 
ing that they are satisfied with an inferior news- 
paper, justifying a poor paper on the ground that it 
is the best they can afford to produce. They never 
give the people of their town the opportunity to show 
increased support and fuller appreciation for a bet- 
ter product. 

There is no excuse for the production of a flat, 
uninteresting newspaper, except sheer laziness and 
inability on the part of those who are responsible for 
its production. With shears and pastepot handy, a 
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man with brains can always produce a paper full of 
human interest and informatory matter. 

The late Colonel Nelson of the KANSAS CITY 
STAR always maintained a large corps of readers to 
dig out the best from all exchanges and publications. 
He told me that these men could always dig out bet- 
ter stuff than it would be possible for any single 
newspaper to produce, and he was right. 

The KANSAS CITY STAR established its own 
standard. If the colonel had an editorial of great in- 
terest he would run it at the top of the first page. 
If, for example, the LONDON LANCET had some 
wonderful article on an important medical discovery, 
the pith of it mi|ght be presented Ukewise at the top 
of column on the first page. 

If you have created a successful evening news- 
paper six days a week, your field may warrant the 
addition of a Sunday issue, but don't venture to add 
a morning edition unless you desire to prove that 
water will run upJiilJ, or other impossibilities. 

Victor Lawson could not do it wjjth his MORN- 
ING NEWS, later changed into THE CHICAGO 
RECORD, and still later, through unsuccessful con- 
solidations and shifts, to the RECORD-HERALD and 
THE CHICAGO HERALD, the crumbs of which were 
bought in by Hearst. 

Mr. Lawson had sunk thousands upon thousands 
of dollars into the bottomless pit, and if he, one of 
the most effective newspaper publishers in the coun- 
try, could not ^aft on to the wonderfully successful 
CHICAGO DAILY NEWS a money-making morning 
newspaper, I am willing to admit that I would not 
want to try. 

Likewise, in Los Angeles, Edwin T. Earl, a multi- 
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millionaire, owning the successful LOS ANGELES 
EXPRESS, an evening newspaper, sought to add on 
a morning issue. He threw all the money made by 
the EXPRESS and millions of fresh money into THE 
TRIBUNE and finally quit it as impossible, and dis^ 
continue! the morning edition. 

I could quote nuanerous similar incidents, in- 
cluding the frank confession of some of those con- 
ducting so-called successful twenty-four-hour news- 
papers, who would gladly kill off their six-day-a-week 
morning issues if they could without injuring the 
prestige of their enterprise. 

The principle involved is that a certain part of 
advertising comes naturally to a newspaper, but those 
placing it seldom will give a full share to two news- 
papers owned by the same man or company. One or 
the other of the paper gets it and the other generally 
goes along with bare pole, and in most cases it is 
the weekday morning issues which fail to get enough 
business to imake them pay their way. 

Our newspapers too often become professional 
and hide-bound regarding imaginary journalistic tra- 
ditions, and our editors take themselves too seriously 
by declining to recognize that the acme of greatness 
and success lies through greatest service to the public 
and the reader. 

If the editor would but eliminate the false pre- 
tense and devote more of his time to reading and the 
selection of bright bits from the work of the best 
brains in the world instead of trying to inflict his 
personal likes, dislikes, and ideas on his readers he 
would make a better newspaper and one that would 
be imore largely sought after. 

Our newspapers provide the opportunity for 
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putting over with greater success than would other- 
wise be possible all that is best, most popular, and 
informatory in the whole world of science, affairs, 
business, or amusement, and yet measured by the 
standard of opportunity, not one in a dozen would 
check up as 10 per cent, efficient. 

It is along this line of possible effort that I 
would advise the new adventurer in journalism to 
explore and prod'uce. The sky is the limit in almost 
any field, for those who are today great or nearly 
great in newspaper making are generally so fond of 
themselves and so well satisfied with their product 
that the newcomer with a real newspaper can get 
established before the old-timers wake up from their 
trance sufficiently to realize what has happened. This 
has been the history of all great successes in New 
York during the last thirty-five years. 

Even in a crowded newspaper field like New 
York City there is room for more successful news- 
papers, not through imitation of the old-line, live 
ones or dead ones, but on lines of activity ignored and 
left wide open by them. 



CHAPTER V. 

Plant and Equipment — Lodation and Auxiliary 
Branches — Must Anticipate Growth and Be 
Prepared for All Eventualities — Distribution 
and Control of Machinery — What Price, Whole- 
sale and Retail. 

From my^ point of view, newspaper production 
is a manufacturing proposition pure and simple. 
This, of course, is again strictly from the business ^, 
standpoint and largely against the general practices 
in the business. Newspapers, as well as certain other 
lines of enterprise, like to prove their success by being 
able to maintain factories at the trading centres of 
our cities. 

Few of those who buy a newspaper or have it 
delivered to their homes or offices care a jot whether 
it has been printed on Broadway or away down near 
the river front, where taxes or rents are one-tenth 
as great. 

Our big banks and insurance companies like to 
demonstrate their substantiability and success, and, 
incidentally, that they are making more money than 
they know what to do with by similar practices. 

Eight years ago, in 1911, when 1 suggested mov- 
ing THE GLOBE'S plant from real estate worth over 
a million dollars to a site worth perhaps one hundred 
thousand dollars, my associates were reluctant to fall 
into line, because they were steeped in the old tra- 
ditions. 
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We reduced our overhead many thousands of 
dollars a year, got a plant in which we could assemble 
a battery of five presses directly on the street level, 
immediately alongside of the delivery room, and every 
other department secured elbow room and a place to 
grow in. 

The only drawback, viewed from the experience 
of our seven years, has been the loss of a few moments 
in getting the papers to points about CSty Hall Park, 
and perhaps a slight increase in the cost of carrying 
papers to the subway, but other subways have now 
come down to our section and we now gain time in 
getting to many important points compared to what 
we would have been able to do in the old place. 

In Chapter XXII. of "Newspaper Building" I 
present a brief description of THE GLOBE'S plant, 
with diagrams showing the arrangement of the vari- 
ous departments on the factory efficiency basis, in 
which a newspaper can be turned out in a straight 
line from the editors' desks to the delivery room. 

My plan for THE GLOBE, when it grows be- 
yond the capacity of the present plant to print papers, 
is to establish auxiliary plants in Brooklyn and the 
Bronx, where presses will be installed with small 
composing room equipment for emergency use and 
the production of separate editions for the important 
districts. . 

I figure that the saving in the cost of hauling of 
papers to the distant Bronx (ten miles at a minimum) 
and the time saved in getting the editions on the street 
will be considerable, and that we will be enabled to 
set up and print perhaps a page of local news and local 
ads in the district editions. 

Mats of the metropolitan edition pages can be 
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rushed out by the subways, and I am confident that 
the general result would be very satisfactory. Much 
local advertising could be gathered in for the local 
editions at fair rates for the service that entirely 
escapes us now owing to the impossibility of provid- 
ing division in our circulation. 

In connection with the canying out of the fac- 
tory theory of newspaper making I favor the location 
of a small business office at the very centre of busi- 
ness activities and branches at other points to render 
most effective service. 

A basic principle of successful newspaper making 
is that we must always be equipped to meet antici- 
pated growth, for, if we are not ready for almost any 
eventuality, wef shall find that we have lost the oppor- 
tunity to take advantage of the sun when it shone. j 

Reasonable and sane overequipment is a busti 
ness health insurance of the most essential kind, and 
yet many of our newspapers go ahead day after day ' 
with their plants strained to the utmost and think 
they are doing sound business. 

One printing press may be all right and safe 
enough until we secure a substantial circulation — 
probably up to two-thirds of the reasonable capacity 
of the press. Then we should buy another press and 
set it up ready for use in an emergency demand or on 
the breakdown of the other. 

In Chapter XXII. of "Newspaper BuildingT' I 
present brief consideration of the different types of 
presses and consider other details of equipment. A 
newspaper must get out and to the readers. The 
public is not interested in a hard-luck story. If our 
sheet does not get to them at the regular time we are 
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the only sufferers through our own inefficiency and 
lack of foresight. 

I am a firm believer in the great value of a 
newspaper owning its delivery machinery through 
official carriers. One of the largest and imost success- 
ful newspaper publishers of the country once told me 
that the greatest mistake of his career was made 
when he threw his carrier system into a combination 
deUvery. 

The price at which our newspaper is to be sold 
to the public and to the newsdealers, carriers, or 
newsboys, while it is likewise a circulation problem, 
is a matter to be decided from an institutional stand- 
point before considering promotional effort. 

While perhaps the present era of 2 and 8-cent 
daily newspapers, imade necessary by the war, will 
yield to a return of the 1-cent papers after the price 
of print paper declines, I believe that such a change 
will be made very slowly by many newspapers which 
now find themselves on a legitimate basis for the 
first time. 

A metropolitan daily newspaper printing from 
sixteen to thirty-four pages at 1 cent the copy is 
about as sound a business proposition as would be 
the selling of any other commodity at less than one- 
quarter what it costs to prodoice. Such a newspaper 
enterprise is just one step removed from what it 
would be if the paper were given away for nothing. 

With newspapers selling at 3 cents retail and 
$2.10 per 100 wholesale, with print paper and labor 
at present prices, I estimate that we have a fifty- 
fifty proposition — ^with reader and advertiser each 
paying his proportion of the cost of production. If 
it were not for the advertising the reader would be 
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compelled to pay 6 cents for a copy instead of 3 
cents. 

In many cities 2-cent newspapers are sold to 
the trade at 1 cent, at $1.25 and at $1.33 >^, with New 
York and Chicagro, wh'esre costs of production are 
greatest, setting the price at $1.40. Sixty cents a 
hundred profit on a 2-cent newspaper yields the 
newsdealers larger net profit than 40 cents on the 
papers at 1 cent. 

When the paper is to be sold at 1 cent, wholesale 
prices range from 50 to 60 cents the 100 copies. 

In New York and many other cities newspapers 
desirous of stimulating largest possible circulations 
put out their papers on what really was a consign- 
ment basis, takilig back from the trade all unsold 
copies. War necessities compelled the elimination 
of this wasteful practice, but, with a return to normal 
print-paper conditions, some publishers are bound to 
break away. 

Aside from securing of representation on news- 
stands — Shaving copies of your paper there that the 
newsdealer would not carry at his own risk — ^there 
is absolutely "nothing in*' the taking of returns by 
publishers. 

A more wasteful, pernicious, and destructive pro- 
cess was never inflicted on any business. It has meant 
heavy increases in advertising rates to equalize the 
added expense, entirely out of all proportion to the 
possible benefits to those who pay for the space. 

One metropolitan newspaper, with a ciroulati'on 
of about 300,000, admitted the return of over 40,000 
a day as unsold, while the average of a large number 
of successful newspapers was over 15 per cent. 

In the good old days on the NEW YORK GLOBE 
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we used to figure on a waste of 25,000 to 35,000 a 
day, as against 1,000 or 2,000 a day during the war 
ohortago and about 12|000 to dayi — Tho oooual ro a do r 
is of trifling value and it is far better business to 
help the newsdealer stabilize his business by order- 
ing only enough papers for his regular trade. * 

Advertisers more often than not encourage the 
wastefulness by putting too high a value on mere 
quantity of circulation, regardless of methods em- 
ployed in securing it and where the papers are sold. 

Newspaper circulation is most valuable to the 
advertiser when it is confined to the shopping limits 
of any city. When it goes beyond that limit it be- 
comes as wasteful and ineffective as general medium 
space. 

The Audit Bureau of Circulation's reports and 
audits were devised to reveal these background facts 
regarding the circulation of mediums. In the case 
of the NEW YORK GLOBE over 90 per cent of our 
sales are within twenty miles of the New York 
City HaJl. 

Notwithstanding this sound basic principle cer- 
tain newspapers foolishly claim fbur or five states 
as their field of usefulness and go madly ahead seek- 
ing new pastures still further afield. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Circulation Promotion — Some Ready-Made PHns for 
Quickly Attracting the Attention and Interest of 
a Community. 

Circulation promotion, regardless of much pre- 
tense to the contrary, is merely the process of adver- 
tising and demonstrating a newspaper's merit to the 
public. To this end almost any legitimate device that 
will help in that direction is justified, provided it 
produces results. 

The cruder methods of twenty or thirty years 
ago, as practised by Joseph Pulitzer, when, in 1883, 
he plunged into the New York newspaper arena with 
the WORLD, as described in Chapter IV., Part 1, of 
"Newspaper Building," probably would not be tol- 
erated or produce results to-day. But human nature 
is about the same to-day as then, and schemes along 
the same lines, modified and refined, would make the 
same sort of hit. 

First of all, circulation promotion for a new 
newspaper or for revivifying a dead one must take on 
one of four general forms — first, newspaper adver- 
tising; second, billboard and placard advertising; 
third, handbill advertising; fourth, saimple copies. 

In connection with the introductory campaign 
changing the COMMERCIAL ADVERTISER, with 
12,000 circulation, to THE GLOBE, with 100,000 cir- 
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culation, overnight, as described in Chapter VII., 
Part 1, of ^'Newspaper Building,*' we employed all 
four of the above and many other devices. 

In many places it is difficult if not impossible 
for one newspaper to buy space in another, for the 
reason that the paper with large circulation often does 
not wish to permit a would-be competitor to reach its 
entire constituency with such ease by buying space 
in its columns. 

Where you can buy space in other newspapers at 
commercial rates, my advice is to do so in liberal 
volume. No advertising is as productive as newspaper 
advertising, and, besides, it should be obvious that 
for appealing to the newspaper buyers of a town 
space in existing papers provides the opportunity for 
talking to them with 100 per cent, efficiency. 

For the purpose of launching your introductory 
campaign I would arrange for as dominant a "flash** 
as you could secure for a week or two on all bill- 
boards, painted signs, in street cars, theatre pro- 
grammes, and the like. You are out to reach all the 
people, and can afford temporarily to indulge in 
wasteful advertising. 

In place of handbills I would recommend the 
grouping of several of your best features on a single- 
page sheet of the proposed paper with a display line 
after each — "This Will Be a Regular Feature of the 

'* — ^and print enough to cover every house and 

office in your territory, arranging for quick simul- 
taneous distribution. 

Sample copies of a meritorious newspaper are, 
in my opinion, the best way of showing people what 
kind of a sheet you are issuing and of getting them 
to want to read it regularly. 
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For the introductory campaign in a small city 
I would, if possible, arrange to get a sample copy of 
my first two or three numbers to every house in the 
worth-while parts of town. This work could be fol- 
lowed up by taking up the town, block by block, or 
section by section, for further distribution. 

In order to clinch the opening drive I would do 
something big and startling, calculated to reach as 
large a proportion of the people as possible. This 
should be designed so as to reach the home through 
the three easy lines — ^the man, the woman, and the 
children. 

The trick of starting a new newspaper with a 
bang consists in doing things in a big way which the 
established papers will not or can not follow. If your 
newspaper is right and the people want it, you will 
be established before the old-timers know what has 
happened to them. 

Inasmuch as your opening campaign is going to 
depend very largely on the way your carriers or the 
newsdealers and news agents urge the paper on the 
reader, I believe in going frankly to the trade and 
offering them heavy inducement for their help in the 
introductory period — say, for the first three months. 

A price of 25 cents a hundred could be made for 
1-cent papers, or 50 cents a hundred for 2-cent papers, 
which must be bought in blocks of four without re- 
turns, accompanied by a statement that the cut in 
price represents compensation for temporary extra 
effort — ^money spent for exploitation to them rather 
than spent in other ways. 

We printed a circular of this kind in the intro- 
ductory campaign for THE GLOBE in four languages 
so as to reach all newsdealers and newsboys. We dis- 
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tributed the circulars on the morning of the first day 
of the paper at the new price. 

The idea made a great hit, and, if any one in 
New York tried to buy an evening paper that day, 
he was sure to experience the efforts of every news- 
boy to sell him a GLOBE in addition to another paper, 
or in place of another. 

Another mighty good device for getting your 
paper before the people is a simple educational con- 
test for small prizes for school children — ^f or example : 

1. For the greatest number of three-letter words to 

be made up out of the, name of your newspaper. 

2. For the best 200-word composition on some timely 

topic. 

8. For the best name for a children's featuire. 

A boy's serial story, by a famous author ; a good 
bedtime story like that of Thornton Burgess ; the or- 
ganization of a children's club to do different local 
charitable "stunts," and a variety of other whole- 
some efforts could be used with great advantage. 

In broad experience we have found that the 
average woman turns away from a woman's page 
headed as such. Our women like to think that they 
like the same sort of stuff as men do. 

Nevertheless, the way to get them is through the 
publication of a good serial story, good short stories, 
a practical fashion department, pure food articles 
touching on the well-being of their children, and 
some heart interest stuff along the line of "How She 
Kept Her Husband's Love." 

The syndicates offer a wide variety of this mat- 
ter at very low prices, and you would be making a 
mistake to try to establish a successful newspaper 
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if you ignored these easy lines of appeal to your 
^ women folks. 

For the man, aside from the routine news, a 
good sporting page covering local events and the big 
things in national sport, articles by experts regarding 
popular sports, an enthusiastic but sane treatment of 
real estate, financial markets, and general business 
are worth while. 

In arranging your daily bill of fare, so to speak, 
considering it as a weekly lay-out, we should seek to 
provide a plenteous field for selection. Many small- 
town dailies lose prestige by leaving it to the big- 
town papers to cover big things. 

The occasional publication of important articles 
regarding the New York, Boston, Chicago, or other 
stock markets will do more to give the weakly small- 
town daily the confidence of the big business men of 
its town than could be secured by investing ten times 
the same amount of money in other ways. 

Likewise, a town's reputation for having the 
latest and best things in women's wear and gear has 
a much deeper effect on its business prosperity than 
most newspaper men fully realize. 

Why let our women go to a distant large city to 
buy things sold in our town ? Almost everjrthing that 
is worth while would be handled and advertised by 
our merchants if there were a home market for it. 
By trifling effort we could do much toward keeping 
this trade at home for our own profit. 

The reader may ask what all this has to do with 
circulation promotion. My answer is that it is your 
ability to handle intelligently and present these ser- 
vices which is going to be the final test of successful 
circulation promotion. 
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Unless you do things in an effective way, spelling 
real service and value to your readers, perhaps miles 
ahead of the existing newspapers in your field, and 
keep on doing things better than they have ever been 
done, you had better not be venturing into the news- 
paper business. 

As I have stated before, there is no possible ex- 
cuse for the production of a sickly, uninteresting 
newspaper except laziness or incompetence. From 
a practical newspaper point of view, it is useless and 
a waste of money to try to promote the circulation 
of a make-believe product. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Advertising Promotion — Consideriation of Rates and 
Methods for Tying Up a Profitable Volume of 
Local Business, 

After long and successful experience in the man- 
ufacture and sale of newspaper advertising space in 
New York, Chicago, and other cities, and after in- 
vestigiations of newspaper advertising conditions in 
nearly all the principal cities of the United States 
and Canada, I urge the adventurer in journalism 
to pay close attention to what I am going to write in 
this chapter and in chapters nine and ten. 

Newspaper advertising is a by-product and your 
ability to sell it is going to mark your success or 
failure in the newspaper business. Unless you sell 
your space for a high enough rate to enable you to 
make your income more than cover costs of doing 
business you are on the road to the sheriff. 

I have devoted much space to the consideration 
of cost-finding in order to ascertain what is a fair 
and equitable rate per line or per inch in "Newspaper 
Building" and "Building Newspaper Advertising," 
which I would urge you to study, and will, therefore, 
only briefly summarize here. 

The rate you must get, to be on a sound basis, 
has nothing to do with the rates asked by your com- 
petitors, or a rough guess as to what should be 
charged. Advertising to-day is not half as much a 
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question of rates as whether your advertising pro- 
duces satisfactory results for your customers. 

I appreciate that this is contrary to the notions 
of most newspaper men of the old school or to those 
unfamiliar with best up-to-the-minute experience. 
It is likewise out of keeping with the views, ideas, and 
purposes of those merely ambitious to pell volume of 
space as proof of their success. 

The advertiser may be pardoned for always 
wanting to buy his space as cheaply as he can and for 
generally believing that he is being asked to pay more 
than he should, but if you know that you are right 
and frankly prove your case, in the long run he must 
admit the facts and buy your space, provided he 
wants to sell his goods to your readers. 

Any newspaper that is worthy of being consid- 
er^ a newspaper is more important to the success 
of any advertiser than the business of any one ad- 
vertiser is necessary to the newspaper. 

Unless you place yourself so that you are thus 
independent of any advertiser you will find your- 
self looked upon by him as a mere recipient of his 
favor. As such, you are no longer a free agent to 
serve the community in the way you must in order 
to command success. 

To establish a fair advertising rate for a new 
newspaper enterprise is much more difficult than 
to make one for an established concern whether it is 
losing or making money, owing largely to the fact that 
the basis must be built up around estimates. 

The formula to apply is — gross expenses, less cir* 
culation receipts, divided by the number of lines or ^ 
inches of paid advertising. 

Where you have no known circulation earnings 
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I actual basis of paid advertiaing you must 
very cautiously along eitlier of two main 



L^^^ake a careful estimate of your gross weekly 
r ^ensea, allowing for depreciation, interest on 
- ^ loans or notes, reasonable salary for execu- 
^:s, iind multiply this by fifty-two to get 8 
<| ^re for a year. 

^ ^Make a conservative estimate of your daily 

Seipts from circulation in money, multiplied 

tj^ c308, if an evening newspaper (providing for 

■-issue on July 4, Thanksgiving, Christmas 

pd New YeaJT's Day), to get a figure for a 



—Assume that the total volume of adverti*i'ng 
iyou may expect for the first year is one-half of 
■ the 4,000,000 lines carried by an existing news- 
paper. 

For the purpose of demonstration we will as- 
■ sume that the total figure for expenses reached was 
$50,000 for the year, and that your estimated circu- 
lation revenue was $20,000. Dividing the remainder 
($30,000) by 2.000,000 lines as the part of total vol- 
ume that you will secure, we find that you must 
get an average of 1^ cents an agate line, or 21 cents 
an inch, for your advertising space in order to 
break even. 

The matter of establishing various rates for the 
purpose of reaching any desired fixed average is 
covered in "Building Newspaper Advertising," but 
we shall briefly develop the situation here. 
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You may decide to adopt what is known as the 
"flat-rate" for all advertising — so much a line or an 
inch, regardless of the volume used — in which case I 
would set my rate at 25 cents an inch net, adding 
agent's commission, say, 20 per cent, and 2 per cent, 
cash discount to it, imakiing my gross rate, say, 35 
cents per inch. 

If you go ahead on the sliding scale your gross 
one-time rate would probably be, say, 49 cents an inch, 
with discounts for time or space contracts. 

In establishing an inch rate I sincerely believe 
that it is desirable to fix the price as divisible by 
agate lines, without limitless figures after the deci- 
mal point. For example, 28 cents an inch means 2 
cents a line, 35 cents an inch mea^is 2 1-2 cents a line, 
42 cents an inch means 3 cents a line. 

By "time contracts" we mean contracts for Inser- 
tion "every other day," or 156 times a year; or twice 
a week, or 104 times; or once a week, or fifty-two 
times. By "space contracts" we mean contracts for, 
say, 500 inches, to be used at the pleasure of the ad- 
vertiser during the contract period, usually one year. 

Regardless of general practices, I believe that a 
newspaper is justified in demanding a higher rate for 
theatrical advertising than run of paper, because of 
the space devoted to theatrical notices and review, 
and that likewise "political" advertising should be at 
a higher rate, because it is run only during a very lim- 
ited Sfcason, and should pay something extra toward 
the all-year maintenance of the medium. 

In practice the occasional issuance of a proof- 
sheet, showing all machine faces available in connec- 
tion with the adoption of a rule that all advertising 
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to be set up must employ these faces, will solve the 
problem. 

In the NEW YORK GLOBE office, where we are 
now handling upward of one hundred columns of ad- 
vertising* a day, we use so little hand-set large display 
lines that the total cost for distribution does not ex- 
ceed $25 per week. 

Accept it as a rule that the sale of any more def- 
inite position to an advertiser than next following and 
alongside reading matter for an extra charge of at 
least 25 per cent, inflicts loss to your newspaper in the 
long run. 

Frequently a mass of business for which extra 
price is paid or which is given "on request" involves 
the adding of more pages, involving heavier added ex- 
pense than you can possibly collect for it. 

The CHICAGO DAILY NEWS neither sells nor 
grants any position to any advertiser. It endeavors to 
give every one an even break through rotation. Made 
up from the bottom right hand comer, the smaller 
ads. usually get best places. 

Classified advertising in the smaller newspaper 
yields a higher rate than display. At 1 cent a word, as 
cheap as it should be sold, it will produce from 5 to 7 
cents an agate line, or from 70 to 90 cents an inch set 
in agate. For the small papers nonpareil (6-point) 
type will serve to better purpose, for it is more legible 
an4 will still produce a high enough rate. 

Regarding display rates we find ourselves with a 
more confused and difficult problem. The big users 
of space generally are able to secure a lower rate than 
the s»maller users, and, if you are to succeed, you must 
firmly establish and maintain the rates you determine 
are fair. 
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In order to secure a goodly volume of business 
during the early days of your venture, I strongly 
recommend taking the four, five, or six big local ad- 
vertisers close to your heart and arranging to sell 
them definite large space at a very low rate for a 
period at cost, and then going on a basis of cost plus 
10 per cent, profit under a contract assuring them of 
protection against arbitrary advances for a period of 
years. 

This is not so difficult a process as it may seeni 
on its face ; you may accept it as a fact that the rate 
to them will increase very slowly, for as you acquire 
heavy volume from others and as your circulation re- 
ceipts increase the larger traffic and volume stabilize 
such a "cost-plus" rate. 

After closing up the real big fellows on a "live 
and let live" programme, in advance of publication if 
possible — ^and it will be found possible in most cases if 
your enterprise looks promising to them — your next 
step should be by similar process to tie up the next 
dozen accounts on a basis of, say, 10 per cent, higher 
rate. 

With these out of the way you can fix your rate 
for those able to use, say, 28,000 lines, or 2,000 inches, 
in a year on a basis 5 or 10 per cent, higher, and so 
on down to the very small users under contract con- 
ditions. 

I have found in my relations with big local adver- 
tisers that to prove costs frankly has been of material 
help in convincing them that they were buying ad- 
vantageously. 

The next item to consider is your foreign or 
general advertising and your relations with the ad- 
vertising agents. 
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Your net foreign rate should be identical with 
your net local rate for the same volume of space, 
sold under the same conditions, and we have adopted 
a rule for the NEW YORK GLOBE which affords 
absolute protection to advertising agents by refus- 
ing to allow commission allowance direct to any 
local or general advertiser using less than 30,000 
lines of space in a year. 

This is a sound rule, produces increased revenue 
for the office, and gives the advertising agent assur- 
ance of protection. Likewise, we are glad to con- 
cede advertising agents a commission on all foreign 
or localized foreign advertising they may send us. 

By localized foreign advertising I mean foreign 
advertising that carries the names of local dealers. 
This is the most effective sort of foreign advertis- 
ing and yet many newspapers foolishly stand in 
their own light by making it impossible for the 
agents to develop it, because the publisher classes 
it as local and refuses to pay a commission on it. 

A commission of 15 per cent, to the agents and 
2 per cent, cash discount when bill is paid on the 
20th of the following month is fully earned by the 
agent in his relation with small city newspapers. 
In the case of THE GLOBE we used to allow 15 
per cent.; then we made it 10 per cent, and 5 per 
cent, cash discount. Later we made it 13 per cent, 
and 2 per cent., and on Nov. 1, 1918, we increased 
it to 15 per cent, and 2 per cent, cash discount. 

An effective process for gathering in a good 
volume of advertising during the first month or two 
of publication, provided you are in a position to 
charge off the loss to promotion expense, is to make 
the very low introductory rate indicated above, with 
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frank statement that is made to cover the period of 
uncertainty regarding circulation. 

When Joseph Pulitzer bought the NEW YORK 
WORLD in 1883 he hired the business manager of 
the NEW YORK HERALD, which at that time car- 
ried the heaviest advertising of any of the news- 
papers at high rates, and, establishing a rate of 2^ 
cents a line, secured the volume of business of New 
York's leading stores in a jiffy. 

As the WORLD'S circulation grew Pulitzer ad- 
vanced rates gradually and held the business. This 
was the most wonderful demonstration of nerve and 
confidence in ultimate success I have ever seen. 

The old HERALD, under Bennett, and other old 
line newspapers had no defense against the attack 
any more than they had at successive later dates 
against the great forward advances of the NEW 
YORK JOURNAL, THE TIMES, or THE GLOBE, 
with its opening campaign selling papers four for a 
cent to the news trade. 

Many of our newspapers have wandered far 
afield from the straight and narrow path here in 
New York and in other cities. Instead of selling 
space at a certain rate per line, our newspapers in 
their wild rush for circulation figures and advertising 
lineage have taken upon themselves added service 
which is now proving a boomerang to many of them. 

Starting with the purpose of developing new ad- 
vertising through the preparation of specimen ads., 
with layouts and illustrations, prepared by the news- 
paper, so as to have something definite to sell the 
prospect, the service has come to be grossly abused. 
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Certain advertisers secure concessions in service not 
required by others, and yet the cost of the work must 
be spread over all advertising. 

Even some advertising agencies have grown to 
look upon unreasonable extra service as a right. In 
New York our newspapers jmake cuts, often two or 
three times where they, as ordered by the advertiser, 
are too big or too small to suit the client, maintain a 
service for proofs and copy which is no part of their 
business, until the whole traffic has grown into an 
abuse. 

The traffic can be regulated by an early deter- 
mination to insist on the advertiser trading with the 
newspaper as with his bank — delivering cuts and com- 
plete copy for the ad. and sending for and returning 
proofs. Have it understood that all the newspaper 
sells the advertiser is a single setting of his ad. with 
reasonable author's corrections. Under such a rule 
the person demanding extra service pays for what 
he demands and does not impose the cost of it on 
other advertisers. I have merely indicated the con- 
dition in order to warn the new adventurer in the 
business, against the pitfall. 



.^^Aite 



CHAPTER Vin. 

Business Office Systems for Keeping Accurate Record 
of Developments to Provide Invaluable Experi- 
ence Table for the Future and Permit Knowledge 
of Exact Status of the Business Every Day. 

Perfection in business office system is achieved 
when by a glimpse at three or four figures every day 
we may know exactly where we stand with regard 
to the previous day, and thus far in the month, as 
compared with last year. 

Any system that will produce these vital figures 
accurately is good, if it is simple. 

Our interest need not be in ordinary books of 
accounts, for any competent bookkeeper can set up 
figures to produce the information which I consider 
more essential to successful management than mere 
details regarding profits or losses. 

Bookkeeping is a technical process for producing 
the figures necessary for commercial success. Busi- 
ness constitutes a romance. Success is the result of 
cashing in on the realization of a sound imagination, 
carried through by ability to "put it across.'' 

Too many business men foolishly deceive them- 
selves by ignoring factors which, if neglected, spell 
ultimate failure and perhaps the sheriff. 

Our books must reflect "costs" or we shall be 
operating as a ship without chart or compass. By 
costs we mean the costs of doing business, producing 
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the goods, with due and full allowance for deprecia- 
tion, bad bills, replacement, etc. 

It is a far safer policy to find ourselves at the 
end of each year better off than we thought our- 
selves by reason of a sane reserve which was a 
shade higher than necessary. This is in striking con- 
trast to the more general experience of having to 
increase the false estimate by writing in some heavy 
items which come to light at the end of each year 
when no provision for them is made. 

In "Newspaper Building" I presented a copy of 
the voucher form used by us in THE GLOBE office, 
showing 75 sub-divisions of departmental expense, as 
providing a guide for treatment of affairs by other 
newspapermen. 

These are the items of expense I would want to 
be reflected by my books: 

Editorial Department: 

Salaries. 

Space reporting and special articles. 

Correspondence. 

Illustrations. 

Press associations. 

Postage. 

Carfares. 

Telegraph, cables, and tickers. 

Telephone. 

Messengers. 

Stationery and printing. 

Supplies (papers, etc.). 

Expenses. 

Maintenance and repairs. 
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Circvlation Department: 

Salaries. 

Postage on newspapers. 

Postage, general. 

Carfares. 

Expressage. 

Stationery and printing. 

Supplies. 

Wagons. 

Advertising expense. 

Maintenance and repairs. 

Advertising Department: 

Salaries. 

Illustrations. 

Postage. 

Stationery and printing. 

Supplies. 

Expense. 

Classified. 

Maintenance and repairs. 

Business Office: 

Salaries. 

Postage. 

Carfares. 

Stationery and printing. 

Supplies. 

Expenses. 

Promotion: 

Salaries. 
Postage. 
Carfares. 
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Stationery and printing. 
Supplies. 
Expenses. 
Advertising expenses. 

Composing Room: 

Salaries. 

Supplies. 

Expenses. 

Maintenance and repairs. 

Press Room Department: 

Salaries. 

Supplies. 

Expenses 

Paper. 

Ink. 

Maintenance and repairs. 

Stereotype Department: 

Salaries. 

Supplies. 

Expenses. 

Maintenance and repairs. 

General and Fixed: 

Salaries. 

Postage. , 

Carfares. 

Telephone and messengers. 

Stationery and printing. 

Supplies. 

Expenses. 

Legal. 

Power and heat. 
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Maintenance and repairs. 

Light. 

Rent. 

Insurance. 

Taxes. 

Interest. 

Depreciation. 



By installation of a bookkeeping system which 
will segregate the expenses so that at the end of 
every month you will know exactly what every one 
of those items amounts to you will be on your way 
to the compilation of essential figures which, if 
maintained, will mean an ease of mind and confi- 
dence of spirit unobtainable when such data are not 
kept. 

For the purpose of making our comparative 
records of greater value we split up and divide var- 
ious items so as to make each month stand absolutely 
by itself. For example, if a month consists of twen- 
ty-five publication days, payroll figures for four full 
weeks and one-sixth of another week are used. 

When an expense item covers several months 
we charge part of it in each of the months and thus 
try to keep each month free from overloading, which 
might make it so exceptional as to be of no compara- 
tive value. 

By further refinement we are able to produce 
a daily estimate of expenses which, when com- 
pounded with daily statement of earnings, provides 
a definite view of profits or losses by noon on the 
day after publication. 

For reaching the figure to cover the income side 
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of your business, a figure which at the end of the 
month or year will stand up as net, with provision 
for minor losses through bad bills, erroirs in delivery, 
improper insertion of advertisements, etc., we must 
at the very start make up our minds to perform a 
major operation. Perhaps we shall cut too deep, but 
the money is not lost or spent, and can be written 
into the year's profits in reconciling the final ad- 
justments. 

There are primarily three sources of income for 
a newspaper : First, circulation ; second, advertising, 
and, third, miscellaneous. 

In order to get your circulation receipts and 
earnings on the books and available for the purpose 
of your daily estimate, mere common sense and hon- 
esty are the only required factors. You can easily 
ascertain the number of newspapers sold for cash 
every day; if not, make your bookkeeper install a 
system that will tell the story. 

Regarding subscriptions and advance payments 
from carriers, it is best to keep before you the aver- 
age number sold this way at estimated rates, count- 
ing that sum as your earnings per day rather than the 
actual receipts from such sources (your cash books 
will show actual cash transactions). By setting up 
a daily reserve allowance of, say, 2 per cent, for bad 
bills you can easily get a sound figure for your esti- 
mate. 

In THE GLOBE office we use a cash register as 
a check against the press indicators for each edition 
every day. The usual cash slip is used as an order for 
the drawing of papers, and the register automatically 
adds up the drawings and shows the total number of 
papers drawn. The mail list and list of out-of-town 
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dealers, added up every day or whenever necessary^ 
completes the tale. 

In order to get your advertising on your books 
as net earnings I most strongly urge you) to enter 
everything at the net rate, deducting commissions 
from the entry and entering all orders on a daily blot- 
ter sheet from which the items jmay be passed on to 
ledger and bills. 

By net earnings, wherever used, I mean net cash 
to the newspaper after deducting agent's commission 
or other allowance. 

If you will then set a reserve account of, say, 5 
per cent, of your daily net earnings from advertising 
for bad bills and allowances, carrying the net figure 
to your daily estimate of earnings, you will be on the 
safe side. After experience has proved that the re- 
serve allowance is too large, and not until then, you 
may reduce it to 4, 3, or even 2 per cent. 

Regarding your miscellaneous receipts, including 
money from the sale of white and printed waste and 
other items, you will soon be able to set up. a figure 
to cover these items in your daily estimate state- 
ment. 

In our experience in THE GLOBE office, the re- 
serve accounts set up for depreciation and for bad 
bills and allowances in circulation and advertising 
earnings amount to many thousands of dollars, more 
than sufficient for replacements and to meet abnost 
any possible contingency. 

To show how beautifully this device works: A 
few years ago we happened to incur a loss of $13,000 
by the failure of a large local advertiser on the top of 
another failure of $8,000. By charging both losses 
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up against the reserve account we experienced no dis- 
turbance in our ordinary course of business. 

Just as soon as yoa start doing business buy 
yourself two loose-leaf bdoks, paper 6^ by 3% inches, 
and open a pocket digest of your newspaper's affairs 
— ^a transcript of records more valuable for ready ref- 
erence than anything that I have ever seen. 

In "Newspaper Building" I describe these books 
in considerable detail and show how I arrange the 
pages of my "Little Black Book," as I call it, which 
was also published as a separate pamphlet in 1920. I 
shall here touch only upon the use of small books and 
refer the reader to Chapter XVIII. for description of 
my little "Dope Book," which is the latest word on 
the subject. 

In Book No. 1 1 should open a page for each item 
of expense in every department, carrying into it only 
monthly totals. Each page will carry a two- or four- 
year record of each department. On the top half of 
the page down the left side I should write the names 
of the months one after the other, with the year indi- 
cated at the top of the column of figures to be entered 
as they accrued. 

Start each page with January and make each 
half carry two or three years. By the time you go 
through two years the ready reference record of ex- 
penses will be most valuable. I start each department 
on a separate page, giving the total for that depart- 
ment, leaving it to the other pages to show it in detail. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Building Up Foreign Advertising — Use of the Spe- 
cial Representative — Trade Paper Advertising — 
Circularization — ReHation With Agents and Dis- 
tant Manufacturers — Kind and Degree of Local 
Co-operation. 

In the building up of a volume of foreign or gen- 
eral advertising for a small town daily there is wide 
variety of possibilities in so many directions that I 
shall not attempt to cover it here. In "Building News- 
paper Advertising" the subject is handled in a nu6i- 
ber of ways by newspaper men and advertising 
agents. 

All I shall say is that in »my opinion a group of 
small city newspapers covering desirable territory 
can by sane methods secure a larger volume of the 
business than is possible for a large city newspaper. 

I appreciate that such a conclusion on my part is 
contrary to the wishes and ideas of the big fellows, 
but it is sound. It only remains for the smaller news- 
paper men to get together and intelligently market 
their space. 

General advertising at its best becomes "localized 
foreign advertising," by which I mean the advertising 
of a imanuifacturer in conjunction with the names of 
local dealers in different towns and cities. 

Small city newspapers can be used for experi- 
mental campaigns mudi more effectively than big 
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town papers, where rates are higher and where ef- 
fective co-operation is more difficult to obtain. 

In order to sell advertising space to general ad- 
vertisers we must by one process or another advertise 
and sell our own commodity — advertising space. As 
makers of the commodity — ^advertising— our news- 
papers are successful, but as advertisers and sellers of 
it they are very ineffective and would seem not to 
practise what they preach. 

Next after space in other newspapers comes space 
in the advertising trade papers reaching those who 
handle and place such business. If you will look over 
THE EDITOR AND PUBLISHER or PRINTERS' 
INK you will find that the most successful daily news- 
papers in the country use liberal space. 

Viewed from the experience of many years, the 
use of trade paper space by sudi newspapers as the 
CHICAGO DAILY NEWS, the CHICAGO TRIB- 
UNE, the NEW YORK WORLD, and others helped 
materially in making those newspapers stand out as 
leaders where newspaper advertising is discussed or 
considered. 

Acting on this idea, I have, since taking charge 
of THE NEW YORK GLOBE'S promotion, used fre- 
quent full-page ads. in nearly all of the trade papers, 
personally writing the ads. and endeavoring to make 
each ad. tell a story I would like to tell to all space 
buyers. 

Even in operating a very small city newspaper 
I would make a regular budget for trade paper adver- 
tising and endeavor according to my means to make 
my little newspaper stand out prominently as a live 
one which takes its own medicine — advertising. 

I do not take much stock in much of the expen- 
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sive printed matter employed by some newspapers to 
present their arguments to the space buyer. The 
best of it is not so effective nor resultful as trade 
paper space used for the same purpose. 

I sincerely believe that the daily newspapers will 
never be able to secure their full share of foreign or 
general business until they have remodelled their 
basis of relations with the advertising agents. 

This is a question which must be carried through 
by a group of newspapers or some organization, be- 
cause it is too big and far-reaching to be handled by 
any small town daily — though I most urgently sug- 
gest that the individual newspaper adopting these 
views will be doing good business in thus showing its 
progressiveness. 

Too many of our newspapers look upon the 
advertising agent as an enemy, a parasite, and a 
growth upon the business which should be eliminated 
by fair or foul methods. In so doing such newspaper 
men merely stand in their own light and minimize 
results. 

The advertising agent performs a function and 
a service for the advertiser essential to his permanent 
success for which no substitute can be found. No 
newspaper has ever succeeded in creating a service 
department for advertisers which could hold a candle 
to the work performed by agents. 

The agent is entitled to a commission on the busi- 
ness he digs up and sends to us, whether over the 
signature of a distant manufacturer or that of local 
dealers. 

We should protect the legitimate agents through 
refusal to allow commissions direct to certain adver- 
tisers who pretend that they conduct their own adver- 
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tising agencies. In the case of THE GLOBE we allow 
no coDOTiission to any advertiser using less than 30,- 
000 lines in a year as previously stated. 

If our newspapers generally could be brought to 
enter all advertising on their books as net, and not 
carry commissions as expense, I am sure they would 
cure themselves of the habit of begrudging the agent 
the compensation he earns. They don't pay it. The 
advertiser pays both net rate and agent's commission. 

Much of the local co-operation created by the 
newspapers as service to distant advertisers is inef- 
fective and inflicts a heavy added cost on advertising. 
Go as far as we like, we newspaper men are not 
equipped to take the place of a competent distributing 
and merchandizing service. 

Aside from reporting local trade conditions, giv- 
ing lists of dealers in various lines to distant adver- 
tisers and agents and lending our influence to induce 
certain local dealers to carry lines to be advertised 
in our newspapers, I believe we would be doing better 
service by declining to meet requests. 

In "Building Newspaper Advertising" I have 
presented the views of leading agents on this subject. 
These should be read and understood by all who would 
go farthest in the quest for maximum volume of 
foreign advertising for their territory. 

In my opinion all newspapers, big and little, can 
most effectively sell their space to foreign advertisers 
by the adoption of proper standardization, through 
organizations such as indicated in ''Building News- 
paper Advertising," state, sectional, and national. 

No matter how much an advertiser is inclined to 
do so, it would be physically and commercially impos- 
sible for him to see and do business with every one 
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of the 26,000 newspapers in the United States. The 
day is not long enough and there are not enough days 
in the year. 

We must standardize our method of selling our 
goods — advertising — (entirely regardless of rate per 
line per thousand) and make it as easily purchasable 
as possible through as many widely distributed adver- 
tising agents as are recognized as responsible and 
dependable. 

From my standpoint every advertising agency is 
additional selling force for the sale of space in THE 
GLOBE. I would like to see one or more legitimate 
agents in every worth-while town on the map, liber- 
ally and fairly compensated for the valuable and con- 
structive service they would render. 
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CHAPTER X, 

Building Up Classified Advertising — Teach Your 
Readers to Trade Among Themselves — Personal 
and Telephonic Solicitation — Rates Not So Im^ 
portant as Results — Scrapbooks of Advertising 
in Other Cities — Ads. From Papers in Other 
Cities to Shorn Local Merchants Latest Ideas — 
** Ready "to-JJse** Service Available. 

Building up a volume of classified advertising 
depends more largely upon the sincerity and per- 
sistency of your purpose to create it for public ser- 
vice than anything else. By this I do not mean that 
it is an easy matter to wrench leadership in classi- 
fied advertising from the newspaper now carrying it, 
but rather that it is easy to secure as large a volume 
as your readers ;through stimulation ^can be taught to 
use. 

A newspaper's classified columns can first be 
made to constitute a market-place for the exchange 
of conmiodities or service between its readers. Harry 
Doorly of the OMAHA WORLD-HERALD, as told in 
"Building Newspaper Advertising," through using 
half a column of space daily more than doubled the 
volume in one year's time. 

Mr. Doorly, finding that it was next to impossible 
to get space for office ads. devoted to educating read- 
ers to use the classified columns, got an appropriation 
with which to buy half a column of display advertising 
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every day. This was charged against classified and 
credited to advertising earnings. 

In this half column of space, used in various ways, 
he succeeded in one year's time in teaching the 40,000 
readers of the WORLD-HERALD to use their own 
newspaper for their wants. He took a large part of 
this business from another newspaper which had pre- 
viously dominated the field. 

Coin cards to be mailed to all classified adver- 
tisers in the columns of other papers is an old proc- 
ess as effective to-day as at any time. In most cases 
personal solicitation of classified ads. is too expensive 
and clumsy. The items are small, and it often takes 
more time to find a person and secure an order than 
the ad. is worth. 

Best modem experience leans toward telephonic 
solicitation of classified. As a rule, if a man has a 
telephone he is good for a small credit, and experi- 
ence shows that such orders are subject to a loss 
through bad pay of less than 5 per cent. 

Many newspapers make a serious mistake in fix- 
ing their rates for classified. It is not so important 
how much a classified ad. costs as whether the ad. 
produces results. 

Practically regardless of circulation, I am in favor 
of a basic rate of 1 cent a word, to be increased 
as circulation and volume grow. At 1 cent a word, 
with a iminimum charge of 25 cents for any ad., the 
publisher will not find that "all is not gcdd that glit- 
ters." 

In "Building Newspaper Advertising" I showed 
the forms we use in THE GLOBE office for handling 
classified advertising, together with matter on the 
coin cards we use. 
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Twenty years ago I was advertising manager of 
the CHICAGO INTER OCEAN, which very foolishly 
tried to give away classified advertising by making 
it 1 cent a line in competition with the TRIBUNE, 
which then averaged probably 18 cents a line. We 
made a wretched showing and got little business, 
while the TRIBUNE continued its heavy traffic. 

People would come to the INTER OCEAN office 
and perhaps pick up one reply, while they would step 
across to the TRIBUNE office and receive 100 replies. 
Therein lies the secret of classified advertising and 
proof of the soundness of the Doorly method. 

Both regarding the solicitation of classified and 
local retail advertising I believe that the use of scraps 
books or binders holding pages with specimen ads. 
from newspapers in other cities is useful. 

For example, a set of sample ads. of shoe stores 
cut from other newspapers, or even shoe department 
sections of department store ads. in New York or 
Chicago, will often catch the eye of a prospect, who 
will say : "If I could get an ad. like that I would buy 
it/' and you have him sold. 

The last thing a storekeeper likes to admit is that 
he doesn't know how to get up an ad. Long after you 
have him sold on the idea he will keep backing away 
on rate, weather conditions, etc., merely because you 
have not shown him how to get around the comer, 
80 to speak. 

Scrapbooks and the like are very usieful to this 
end, and particularly in smaller cities. 

A service created by W. R. Hotchkin, for ten 
years advertising manager of John Wanamaker, 
New York, and for three years of Gimbel Brothers, is 
one which the newspapers should boost along. As 
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Hotchkin puts it, "The dealer doesn't object so much 
to paying for space, but he is helpless, as a rule, about 
knowing how to get something to put in it/' 

I have asked Mr. Hotchkin, whose address is 183 
Claremont avenue, Montclair, N. J., to explain his 
seWice, which he has done as follows : 

"For the past five years I have been conducting 
a service in successful store promotion for retail mer- 
chants all over the United States and Canada. This 
service comprises a weekly letter on the livest store- 
keeping subject of the moment — ^merchandising into 
the war, merchandising back to peace conditions, ad- 
vertising with the proper patriotic spirit, advertising 
to stimulate direct sales, to establish broader prestige 
and good-will ; suggestions of new and entirely orig- 
inal store features, exhibitions, anniversaries, open- 
ings, new and different special selling events, plans 
and methods to stimulate higher efficiency and a bet- 
ter spirit in salespeople. 

"Every phase of storekeeping activity which may 
be utilized for building and bettering the business is 
used as the subject of these suggestions. 

"The service also includes a weekly instalment of 
advertising 'copy,' to be used as written, or to serve 
as suggestive stimulation for original copy to be writ- 
ten by the merchant or his advertising writers. 

"In addition, subscribers to the service always 
have the privilege of corresponding directly with me 
on their own individual store problems, to get my ad- 
vice and suggestions. 

"My services as advertising and merchandising 
counsel are available to manufacturers and newspa- 
per publishers who desire advice and help in securing 
better co-operation with retailers, as well as in pre- 
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paring plans and copy which newspapers may con- 
tribute to advertisers who do not know how to use 
profitably the space the newspapers desire to sell to 
them. 

''It has always been found that it was easy to sell 
advertising space if the advertiser had something 
valuable to print in the space. 

"The newspaper that is able to provide the adver- 
tiser with plans and copy has a powerful lever with 
which to sell its advertising space — ^AND TO MAKB 
IT PAY THE ADVERTISER as well." 



CHAPTER XL 

^Newspa^er Valitation — Methods for Judging the 
Value of Ix Profitable or Losing Property — MeeU 
ing Unfair Competition — Back-Firing a Most 
Effective Method. 

Probably no two men can agree on a formula for 
determining the valuation of a newspaper, whether 
it be a dividend payer or a consumer of angels' 
money. I believe that much of the uncertainty grows 
out of the importance placed upon the personality of 
the dominating force behind the enterprise. 

For a newspaper built upon institutional lines, 
far removed from service to political or other inter- 
ests—and that is the only sort of newspaper that is 
worth while — ^there is just as legitimate a basis for 
calculating value as for any other kind of a business. 

In advance of presenting a rule I wish to state 
that in my opinion the formula establishes the maxi- 
mum price beyond which it is not ordinarily safe to 
venture, and thus enables the would-be purchaser to 
offer one-half or three-quarters of the value shown. 

A daily newspaper, whether making money or 
losing it, is worth $10 per copy of verified sustained 
net paid circulation, plus the junk value of the plant 
placed on foundations and ready for operation, and 
plus conservative estimate of other assets over 
liabilities. 

*See appendix for much new matter on this subjeet. 
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This is a simple and yet very effective rule. A 
newspaper with 50,000 circulation is worth $500,000, 
plus plant and excess of other assets over liabilities. 

By junk value of plant erected I mean what it 
would be worth at a second-hand sale, plus the esti- 
mated cost of its erection and installation. 

By other assets I mean book accounts, bank bal- 
ances, and all accounts collectable. If I were buying a 
property I would stipulate that I should collect this 
part of the purchase price or value and pay it over to 
the old owners once a month as collected, or secure a 
proper guarantee that the accounts were good. 

There are other ways of figuring the value of a 
newspaper, such as the old 10 per cent, theory — i. e., 
that a newspaper was worth as much money as it 
would earn 10 per cent, upon — a newspaper earning 
$100,000 a year was worth $1,000,000, and so on up 
or down, plus plant and excess of assets over liabil- 
ities. 

This antique and entirely inefficient rule, of 
course, broke down in the case of a newspaper mak- 
ing small profits or none at all, and left values, repre- 
senting merely what one man would pay another for 
a piece of property, largely like a bottomless hole in 
the ground. 

It was all in favor of the buyer, like the old prac- 
tice of the traders from Europe in their traffic with 
the American Indians three hundred years ago, who 
were accustomed to claim that a "man's hand weighed 
a pound" and frequently got in exchange from 50 to 
150 pounds of the Indians' wares by leaning on the 
scales. 

Wherever possible I would apply both rules — cir- 
culation and capitalization of profits — adding the re- 
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suits together and dividing the two. I have found this 
to work out with satisfaction in several cases when 
I have been asked to appraise newspaper properties. 

In the appraisal of the NEW YORK WORLD and 
the ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH for the purpose of 
establishing the value of the estate of Joseph Pulitzer, 
several years ago, a mass of disordered and inhar- 
monious testimony from alleged experts was adduced. 

Charles M. Palmer appraised the WORLD at $5,- 
000,000, Arthur Brisbane at about $2,000,000, and it 
is safe to say you could select anything from $2,000,- 
000 to $12,000,000, the figure originally set by the 
surrogate. Of course, the State of New York sought 
to establish the highest possible value, while others 
sought a fair but low valuation. 

Some of the "experts" feared the ill effects of 
the loss of Joseph Pulitzer on the property, citing 
imaginary cases where the death of the imanaging 
owner had resulted in direct shrinkage, while others 
claimed that Pulitzer had not drawn sufficient com- 
pensation for his personal services. 

I was called to testify and went on record as be- 
lieving the properties were worth $12,000,000, and 
could not have been bought for even that price. 

Pulitzer had built solidly with public confidence 
and honest public service as keystones, and his great 
properties to-day are probably even more valuable 
than during the last years of his life when he, a blind 
and broken man, was trying to operate them from a 
distance. 

Back in 1896 the NEW YORK TIMES was sold 
at receiver's sale for $75,000. To-day it is probably 
worth $10|000,000, and earns a fair dividend on such 
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a capital, though I doubt whether it could be bought 
for double that figure. 

On the other hand, the NEW YORK EVENING 
POST was recently sold to Thomas Lamont of J. P. 
Morgan & Co. at a rumored price of $1,250,000 and 
later sold by Lamont at a figure reported even higher. 
Here was a paper of about 30,000 circulation, which 
had never been a big dividend payer, sold for probably 
three times what it would prove up to be worth 
according to the above rule. 

This was not the legitimate sale of a newspaper 
to newspaper men for newspaper purposes, and 
merely indicates what can be done provided some rich 
man or men want a newspaper. Yet in the right 
hands the EVENING POST could be made to show 
a fair return on even the high price paid for it. 

When Joseph Pulitzer bought the then moribund 
WORLD in 1883 he did not pay much real money 
for it, because he did not have any large sum to 
buy it with. It is reported that he had less than 
$50,000 in hand to promote it. 

The value of an Associated Press franchise in 
connection with the purchase of a newspaper is, in 
my opinion, quite largely a matter of individual and 
locational view. For a morning paper an Associated 
Press franchise is imperative. For an afternoon 
newspaper it is not absolutely essential, though de- 
sirable. 

In New York an Associated Press franchise has 
been variously appraised at from $250,000 to $500,- 
000, and it has in cases cost more, because those de- 
siring one have had to pay a fancy price for a lot 
of junk in the way of a moribund property in order 
to obtain one. 
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I personally secured one for absolutely nothing in 
1893 when Richard Croker made the old' DAILY 
MERCURY a present of his DAILY AMERICA 
when he had had enough of the newspaper business. 
A few years later a then owner of that newspaper 
resigned from the Associated Press and gave up his 
franchise in order to save the expense of carrjring it. 

While on the subject of newspaper values I may 
as well say a word about one of the ways of injuring 
them. The longer I continue in the newspaper busi- 
ness the surer I am that unfair competition is improf- 
itable and seldom secures for the offender any ad- 
vantage worth the stigma piled up about his own 
reputation. 

The best method for meeting unfair competition 
is either to ignore it completely, as Colonel W. R. 
Nelson of the KANSAS CITY STAR did successfully 
for many years up to his death, or to resort to what 
we now call "back-firing" — doing something to head 
it off or to prove its unsoundness to the public. 

Recently, for example, certain of the New York 
newspapers got together for the purpose of extract- 
ing an unfair profit from the exchange of mats of 
ads. between the newspapers, establishing a price 
of $1 for each mat of any cut in an ad. This to me 
was a move which would result in an unfair and 
unjustified infliction on advertising, so I determined 
to meet it by direct action. 

Immediately I sent a notice to every local adver- 
tiser and to every advertising agency, frankly stating 
that the cost for making a full page mat was about 
17 cents, and for a paper to charge $30 to another 
merely because the mat contained thirty small cuts 
was unfair and would increase advertising rates. 
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I offered to make the cuts for advertisers at 
cost and to furnish mats to other papers at the old 
price — ^25 cents for each mat — regardless of the 
number of cuts it contained, but provided that when 
a paper demanded $1 per mat of a cut I would charge 
that paper $1 per mat of a cut. 

The result has been quite satisfactory. With 
some of the newspapers co-operating with THE 
GLOBE the move has led to improved relations and 
better service to the advertiser. Others, I am sure, 
have only themselves to blame for the added expense 
that has come their way. 



CHAPTER XII. 

Never Imitate, but Lead — There Never Was an Imi- 
tator Who Succeeded as an Originator or a 
Creator Does — Don't Watch Your Competitor 
and Unconsciously Let Him Make Your News- 
paper — Make Your Newspaper the Best You Can, 
and if It Is Growing Let the Other Fellow Follow 
You. 

No matter how many times the admonition 
"Never imitate, but lead" is repeated, newspaper men 
as a rule will stick to the practice of involimtarily 
permitting the competing newspaper to influence 
them in making their own. Instead of blocking out 
fields for activity for ourselves, too many of us watch 
the other paper, or papers, so closely that we seek to 
meet their every effort, with the result that our 
newspapers are often quite similar. 

Through some fundamental principle, apparently 
as positive as the law of gravity, there never was an 
imitator who made as great success as an originator 
or creator, provided the pioneer "had the goods" and 
arrived. 

Henry Ford doesn't need patents, trade-marks, 
and price maintenance in order to do business. Any 
one who can make a cheap automobile as well or 
better than he can will find an unlimited market. 
But until he arrives with the goods Ford will remain 
in a class by himself. 
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Likewise, hundreds of other well known brands 
of merchandise, through genuine service and produc- 
tion of the goods, remain practically uninjured by 
price cutting or other pernicious practices until some 
one comes along with a better article of the same 
kind which he can furnish at a lower price. 

It is just so with our newspapers. We should 
seek to print all the news and then, as a background, 
give it an individuality which ignores the influence 
of any existing or competing sheet. 

As I stated in an earlier chapter, and as I have 
explained in "Newspaper Building," our success is 
going to depend upon our ability to produce some- 
thing in the Way of a newspaper that is better and 
more attractive than the one they have had. 

Unless your enterprise is equipped with brains 
and ability to produce that sort of a newspaper, my 
advice to you is — don't get into the business. 

Don't let any notion get into your head that be- 
cause the existing newspaper is big and strong, both 
as a newspaper and a going concern, you are up 
against it, for such opposition is often more health- 
ful and conducive to growth than if the dominant 
newspaper had broken the ground or paved the way. 

Newspaper men with newspapers in cities af- 
flicted with Hearst dailies no longer look upon them 
as competitors, but rather as stimulators of new 
newspaper readers. 

The Hearst papers and others of the kind ap- 
pealing to the unthinking through the subtle advo- 
cacy of false, if not destructive, theories, sensation, 
and rumors, find a market among those unaccustomed 
to buying any newspaper. As soon as these people 
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get ahead in the world they sicken of the yellow 
papers and take on the legitimate journals. 

For a long time here in New York there was 
bitter rivalry between Hearst and Pulitzer to see who 
could afford to pay the highest price for writers or 
artists created by either oif them. After consider- 
able experience and expense I think they both dis- 
covered that a transplanted beauty never blossomed 
as fragrantly in the new soil. 

Likewise, since we blocked out the course of THE 
NEW YORK GLOBE— a course which has won con- 
siderable success — pioneering along lines of new en- 
deavor, it has been most interesting to watch the 
antics of our competitors to imitate and duplicate the 
things we undertook. 

As told in "Newspaper Building" and "Building 
Newspaper Advertising," THE GLOBE'S pure food 
campaign, its fashion service, its school news, and 
many other features were all new to New York and 
many to the whole country. 

I should hate to make an estimate of the sum 
of money that has been wasted by other New York 
newspapers in trying to cut away our following 
among the 30,000 New York school teachers through 
our school page. We went ahead, straight down the 
middle of the road, while the imitators always quit 
after being convinced that they could make little 
headway short of years of hard work — and even then 
we would always be mile or two in advance. 

On the food' campaign two or three of them 
started after us, but having neither the purpose nor 
determination to stick with it as a service to the 
reader, tiiey quit after discovering that THE 
GLOBE'S hold on the food business was not the re- 
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suit of mere luck or publishing free notices, but the 
cumulative effort of four years' continuous campaign- 
ing. 

While our friends were busy trying to duplicate 
our various services we were constantly trying out 
new efforts along different lines and continuing only 
those which looked most promising. 

Pulitzer once was credited with saying : "I don't 
expect success for every scheme. If one in ten proves 
a winner I am fully repaid.*' 

That is a sound rule and a fitting answer to the 
ultra-conservative who always wants everything 
proved before he will venture on an experiment. 

In newspaper practice anything that means 
better service to the reader and the community is 
worth while, provided you have nerve enough and 
money enough to see it through if it catches on. 

I am growing out of sympathy with the idea of 
'Tbeats" as constituting any greater value or prestige 
than is got by winning a ball game. News nowadajrs 
is free to all, or practically so. It is wholesome to 
seek to be first to the reader with news, but for long- 
time results I would rather get to them every day 
with a better and more complete newspaper than to 
seek to win success through securing news beats. 

Real news beats these days are as scarce as 
''hens' teeth," and often are more the result of luck 
than good play. 

We scored a great big scoop on the United Press 
peace fake last November (1918), being the only one 
of the New York daily newspapers, aside from the 
POST, not to rush papers on to the street. We 
didn't like the look of the despatch and took a chance 
that it was unauthorized. 
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A peculiarity regarding that "beat" was that 
when we di<i come out with the official denial while 
other newspapers carrying the fake story were sell- 
ing like hot cakes at the same newsstands, the crowd 
at several points tore up GLOBES, characterizing 
our regular edition with the denial as a fake. 

Big and overwhelming as was that beat and 
many others that came our way during the war, 
largely by things breaking just in advance of our 
edition times, we did not get out six extras through 
four years of war, and none of them counted half 
as much as our regular daily publication of the Spe- 
cial War Service in conjunction with the CHICAGrO 
DAILY NEWS. 

Worship of the Speed God is inherent in news- 
paper practices, and it costs the publishers of the 
United States millions of dollars that are largely 
wasted. 

Promptness and efficiency are desirable qualities 
in any industry, but in the newspaper business at 
least absurd speeding up is often resorted to as a 
cloak to hide inaccurate or meagre news. 

A newspaper, being a manufactured article, 
should be made so as to reach different points at 
stated times every day, with all details of manu- 
facture and delivery worked out so as to do so at 
lowest cost and with greatest celerity. 

Instead of this, we in New York find seven 
evening papers, not to mention perhaps thirty other 
daily publications in the Greater City, duplicating 
delivery expense to over 5,500 newsdealers. One of 
these days newspaper men will get back with their 
feet on the earth to the great benefit of the industry. 

One of the greatest handicaps in newspaper 
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making is the editorial assumption, short of a real 
test, of knowing public opinion, or how the majority 
of people feel on any great question, local, national, 
or international. 

Beferendums to readers and the public can be 
used with good effect in keeping an editor on a sound 
course and for rendering important public service. 

It costs next to nothing for a newspaper to print 
a ballot "Yes" or "No" on any question and to gather 
the votes through boxes in drug stores and other 
places. 

THE GLOBE'S ballot on the League of Nar 
tions, made national in its scope by securing the 
co-operation of newspapers in other cities, proved a 
revelation to many who had previously doubted 
President Wilson's statement that the American 
people were behind him for the league. 

To register the percentage of opposition is just 
as important as to ascertain the affirmative side. 
In THE GLOBE we have given those opposed to the 
league more space in our "Letters from the People" 
column than the other side, so as to bring out what 
the other side has to say. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Know Your Costs and You Need Have No Fear of 
Business Panic or Any Save Unfair Competition 
— Simple Formula for Ascertaining Costs — How 
to Make u Seemingly Ruinous Added Expense 
Merely Another Milestone in Your Record of 
Success. 

Knowledge of your costs of doing business is more 
essential to your success and peace of mind than any 
other factor in the proposition. Yet our newspapers, 
like scores of other American business enterprises, 
are operated very largely in the dark, so to speaik, 
regarding basic or fundamental coats. 

Returning to the cost-finding process for de- 
termining sound advertising rates in Chapter VII., 
more elaborately covered in "Newspaper Building" 
and "Building Newspaper Advertising," we produce 
the key figures which will enable us to meet almost 
any obstacle that may come in our path. 

When we know the cost of producing our adver- 
tising, plusj a reasonable margin for profit, and what 
we are earning on our advertising, we alone are to 
blame if we do not so conduct our business as to make 
a profit. 

Each month I draw off a figure showing th-e cost 
of a line of advertising and another showing the net 
rate earned per line, and enter the two items on a 
page of the "Little Black Book," briefly referred to 
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in Chapter VIII. At the top and bottom halves of the 
page I write in the najines of the months, with the 
years across the top, and thus have the net essence 
of operations on one page of a small book. 

As stated in "Newspaper Building," when you 
have your house in order you are in shape to do busi- 
ness on a business basis, and not before. 

In THE GLOBE office operation I know without 
resort to any elaborate calculations that any item of, 
say, $50,000 a year of expense means two-fifths of 
one cent increased cost on every line of advertising 
that we print. 

If my margin between profit and loss has grown 
very narrow on account of frequent increases in the 
cost of print paper, labor, or proimotional expense, I 
know that I must advance rates in order to keep out 
of red ink. 

The beauty about the whole thing is that it is so 
easily explained and demonstrated to the advertiser 
who thinks, or would make you believe he did, that 
every cent he pays to you is just so much net profit. 
It is far better to be in a position to justify an advance 
than merely to demand it. 

I make a monthly calculation to ascertain the 
cost of print paper per thousand newspapers printed, 
per thousand printed and delivered, and per thousand 
including all overhead. By reference to the net yield 
per thousand copies from all circulation sources, and 
another calculation from all sources, we begin to es- 
tablish imore valuable data for use on graphic charts. 

The more different angles we can get on our 
operation the better we shall have the enterprise in 
hand and under control. 

I am now busy formulating a plan for the inter- 
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change of experience regarding the comparative per- 
centage of cost of the different departments of a 
group of several hundred newspapers, but before I 
can obtain figures of any real value I find that I must 
first establish a standardized method for producing 
the figures. 

In "Newspaper Building," Chapter XXXIV., I 
presented a table showing percentages for thirteen 
newspapers, while in Chapter XXIX. I showed a 
variety of uses of graphic charts and how to produce 
them very cheaply, 



CHAPTER XIV. 

How to Keep Abreast of the Times and Be Able to 
Meet All Comers With a Note of Optimism and 
EncouMgement — Be Part of All Big Constructive 
Movements — Read All Trade Papers — Meet Peo* 
pie and Serve. 

The trouble with the majority of newspaper men 
with whom I have come in contact is that they very 
foolishly assume the attitude of knowing more re- 
garding all lines of business than they really do. 
They are much like the bluffing lawyer in this re- 
spect, who tries to make you believe that he could 
run any business better than a layman. 

In order sucessf uUy to run an institutional news- 
paper in any city or community you must keep abreast 
of the times and meet all comers with a note of 
optimism and encouragement, rather than as a critic 
who enjoys cynical lunges aimed at almost every ef- 
fort that is being made. 

If your newspaper does not look upon things 
with a cheerful, hopeful, and constructive eye, it is 
not a healthful force in the conmiunity. By this I 
do not mean that in the course of constructive work 
you must not occasionally jump on sore spots and 
the misdeeds of those who outrage society. 

Cultivate an inquiring mind and a spirit of will- 
ingness to serve in every constructive enterprise in 
your community. Realize that he who would be 
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methods by following SYSTEM, FORBES'S MAGA- 
ZINE, and others of the same character. 

I would keep my hand on developments in other 
lines by reading the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN and 
other leading publications and trade papers. Many 
a valuable idea may be picked up, and by cutting 
out and filing for ready reference occasional articles, 
a most excellent tickler for suggestions can be pro- 
duced. 

Travel is a great educator for newspaper execu- 
tives. Too many of us find ourselves narrowed down 
to a taper by gradual process, through sitting at a 
desk and expecting everything to come to us. 

Time devoted to various newspaper association 
meetings and visiting and investigating conditions 
in other cities will be found a valuable investment. 

Work done in perfecting state, sectional, and 
national newspaper organizations, such as I have 
outlined in '^Newspaper Building" and "Building 
Newspaper Advertising" is likewise time well spent. 

By meeting people with a willingness to serve 
you can make your newspaper the most influential 
force in the community and incidentally a very prof- 
itable business enterprise. 



CHAPTER XV. 

Learn to Systematize — Keep Scrap Books and Loose 
Filing Cases — Through the Habit of Slaving 
Bright Bits and Informatory Matter Build Up a 
Fund of Material Providing an Otherwise Unob^ 
tainable Experience Laboratory. 

If it were possible briefly to summarize into 
a single paragraph the best advice to the young 
newspaper worker ambitious to go to the top in 
his chosen profession, it would, in my opinion, in- 
clude about this matter : 

Acquire the habit of systematically keeping in 
scrap books, filing boxes and loose leaf records prac* 
tically everything interesting and informatory re- 
garding newspa/per features and practices that you 
see. Classify by svJ)ject and endeavor through re- 
reading or merely glancing over the material unconr 
Bciov^ly to upply what you require of the matter. 

The more systematic you become in building 
up an easily referred to fund of basic reference 
material, in the recording and filing of facts and 
figures regarding the business, and in the gather- 
ing and assimilation of all the best books on the 
subject, the more successful you will be as a news- 
paper maker. 

For over thirty years I have been busy collect- 
ing such material, which I stored away in boxes 
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Eftiid old trunks for possible future use. As kept by 

I me it is merely a collection of junk, because it is 

so ungetatable, but the mere fact that I gathered it 

brin^ bits of it back to me almost unconsciously 

as called for in the day's work. 

Every once in a while I remember some bit 

I which I know I have saved, and in my hunt for it 

I I always dig up a mass of other material which I 
pick out and file in my more modern set of alpha- 
betically arranged filing cabinets. 

For the young man starting out my advice i> 
to begin the systematic filing habit right and his 
material will be much more easily referred to in 
later years, when he wants to refer to it, than 
mine. 

The fact that I have available for application 
B practically limitless fund of ideas and success- 
fully carried out plans, all of which have left a 
lasting impression on my mind, makes it easy for 
me to meet almost any situation that comes up in 
the light of past successful experience. 

It has been said that "there is nothing new under 
the sun," and the older we grow the fewer exceptioni 
to this rule we find. 

When a man comes in to sell me a new scheme, 
I involuntarily pull out the particular filing drawer 
in my brain covering similar efforts in the past, and 
I can quickly decide whether what he offers repre- 
sents the novel presentation of a plan which has 
proved successful or not. 

Lines of least resistance for success to-day are 
generally found through ringing the changes on 
human interest appeals which have won success in 
the past. 
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Above all things, never allow yourself to get 
into a rut. It has been said that 

"The only difference between a rut and) a grave 
is breadth and depth/' and that *'many have been 
dead ten years without knowing it/' 

"A pessimist is like a blindfolded man feeling 
around in a darkened room for a black cat that isn't 
there/' 

"An optimist is like a kid that has fallen down- 
stairs and upon being picked up says: *Well, I was 
coming down anyhow/ " 

"When a thing is possible, it's done. When it is 
impossible, go do it." 

With the right material behind you and avail- 
able, there is no such thing as failure, if you are 
willing to work hard and intelligently. 

Not one man in many thousands is, through 
systematic training, equipped successfully to contend 
with one who is "there with the goods." 

While your competitor^ flounder about as on un- 
charted seas, involved in a mass of costly experimen- 
tation, you can, through use of systematic processes, 
go forward with pilot and chart to definite objects. 

First, of course, as I have indicated in earlier 
chapters, you will have your newspaper of better and 
more interesting quality than his, and, second, you 
will be working onward and upward on lines spell- 
ing enduring success, while he will probably be cre- 
ating only soap bubble growth, of short duration. 

I have seen contests of this kind staged in many 
cities, and could present many incidents to prove that 
in some way or other the American public in the 
long run is able to pick the real from the sham, and 
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most willing to throw its vote for the dependable, 
the accurate, and the more complete newspaper. 

Give the reader the best good reprint of inteir- 
esting and informatory matter of the sort people 
talk about and cut out to show to friends. The 
best newspaper shop on earth cannot produce mat- 
ter equal to what can be gleaned by many eyes 
looking over much matter, assisted by shears and 
paste pot. 

Remember that life to most mortals is a serious 
business. Add a touch of humor to your paper 
through comic pictures or bright, humorous para- 
graphs that will produce a smile. 

Remember that deep down in the hearts of 
most people is an appreciation of genuine pathos. 
We all like a note of "home and mother" and that 
little touch that Dickens knew how to produce. 

Don't be afraid to advertise your newspaper 
and the advertising you have for sale. By your 
acts prove that you have confidence in your own 
goods. 

Don't waste white print paper by spread-eagle 
heads and wasteful boxes. Such practices show a 
lack of appreciation on your part of the intelligence 
of your readers. 

The only people your paper is made for are 
those who buy it and read it every day. 

No newspaper could live on transient sales or 
through transient advertising. 

Don't allow your solicitors merely to chase 
copy. Teach them to sell advertising as a definite, 
consistent policy with all its wonderful direct and 
cumulative results. 

One pleased customer who is getting results 
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from his advertising in your newspaper is better 
than a hundred who merely insert standing cards 
or unresultful ads. 

Remember that the minute you prove to a man 
that your advertising space can be used with profit 
he will want your space more than you want his 
copy. 

No advertiser is as important to any respect- 
able newspaper as the newspaper is to him. Adver- 
tising sells the last 10 per cent, or 20 per cent, of 
the merchant's goods — ^the part in which is included 
all his profits. 

It is to the best interest of both newspaper and 
advertiser that the newspapers are made primarily 
for the reader. Otherwise the reader would lose 
confidence not only in the newspaper, but in the 
advertising it carried. The newspapers which have 
been most rigid in their stand for independence of 
control in this respect are the best mediums, and 
the advertisers are learning to appreciate this point. 

A newspaper's best selling talk for advertising 
is that it is producing results for other advertisers. 
To be able to prove this by demonstrations dissi- 
pates arguments regarding rates and other second- 
ary factors. 

Remember there is always room at the top. 
No matter how dominant any newspaper is there 
are always ways for accomplishing growth to per- 
haps similar achievement by more modem and 
efficient service methods. If it were not so there 
would be no progress in the world. 

Cultivate insistent optimism of the sort that 
won't die and can't be sidetracked. You need not 
carry this to an offensive degree, but it will help 
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you to surmount practically every business obsta- 
cle that may come your way. To be able to 
look beyond the opposing wall to greater success 
and limitless possibilities makes the trifling annoy- 
ance only an incident in a great general purpoM!. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

The Dope Book 

Gradually, by the same process which had made 
"Little Black Book" No. 1 too thick for the binder 
and too bulky to carry in the pocket, book No. 2 also 
became too bulky and cumbersome. 

To solve the difficulty I made a bold experiment 
by adapting merely the **high spot" figures to the 
smallest memorandum book I could find — ^a little 
leather-covered affair 2x3 inches. 

Of course I could not find space on the small 
pages for figures running up into the hundreds of 
thousands of dollars with cents appended. So I hit 
upon using thousands of dollars as my unit, with 
hundreds expressed behind a period. 

I found that I could cover the experience of ten 
years on a dozen pages, and by eliminating all tell-tale 
marks produce figures which would tell me what I 
wanted to know and at the same time be valueless to 
the uninitiated. 

By reference to Figure 25, page 98, it will be seen 
how hopeless such a page would be in the absence of a 
key. The first column shows earnings every montti 
for a year in thousands of dollars, with the total in 
ten thousands. 

The first item shows $67,500 earnings for Jan- 
uary, with $72,300 for February, and so on down to 
a total of $1,146,000 for the year. 
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After very short experience the eye grows accus- 
tomed to finding the desired figure abnost as naturally 
as if the name of the month were plainly written 
ahead of the figures. Figure 26, page 99, shows the 
second page of the Dope Book covering ^'Expenses/' 
"Ed*' page 100, Editorial Expense. The additional 
pages are for — 

"Profit or Loss,*' marked "P," page 102, at the comer, 
with a period added to indicate a loss in any month. 
"Advertising Earnings" marked "Ad" at the corner. 
"Lines of Advertising" marked "L" at the comer. 
"Cost of a Line" marked "C" at the corner. 

"Rate per Line" marked "R" at the comer. 

"Circulation Earnings" marked "CIR" at the comer. 
"Gross Print" marked "GP" at the comer. 

"Net Sale" marked "N" at the comer. 

"Paper Cost" marked "Pa" at the comer. 

"Tons of Paper" marked "T" at the comer. 

With this information instantly available I felt 
satisfied with my labors, but had so many blank 
pages in the book that I opened one for each depart- 
ment total in thousands, like Figures 27 and 28, cover- 
ing editorial and other departments and twelve more, 
like Figures 39 and 40, pages 112 and 113, covering 
daily advertising earnings. 

In the monthly record of net advertising earn- 
ings shown in figures 39 and 40 I divide the month 
by groups of six days, each totalled. The total for 
any six days must produce a full week of six publica- 
tion days — one Monday, one Tuesday, etc. 

Profit and Loss, as reflected in Figure 29, is 
taken from Figure 19 of the "Little Black Book." 

Advertising earnings (net), as shown in Figure 
30, are monthly totals taken from the series of pages 
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starting with Figure 15 of the ''Little Black Book." 

Number of lines, as shown in Figure 31, is like- 
wise taken from the series of pages starting with 
Figure 15 of the "Little Black Book." 

Cost and rate, as reflected in Figures S2 and 83, 
are taken from Figure 20 of the "Little Black Book." 

Circulation earnings, Figure 34, and net paid 
average, Figure 36, are taken from the series of 
pages starting with Figure 11 of the "Little Black 
Book." 

Gross print, as reflected in Figure 35, is to be 
filled in from figures shown on pressroom reports. 

Paper bill. Figure 37, and tons of paper used be- 
fore 88, are mere transfers from pages starting with 
Figure 11 of the "Little Black Book" and office 
records. 

With the 'Tiittle Dope Book" kept up to date, as 
I religiously keep it at all times, I am never in doubt 
regarding any present-day situation and am equipped 
to meet any problem covering the future. 

Suppose, for example, print paper is going to 
cost us $1,000,000 more in 1921 than in 1920. By 
reference to my figures I find that there would be 
only one sane way to meet it — ^to advance the retail 
price of paper to 5c. and to increase advertising rates 
5c. per line. The increased price of the paper would 
reduce circulation some, but probably pull level in 
result. 

To load the entire additional expense on adver- 
tising would mean an advance of more than 15c. a 
line. This would probably reduce volume and use of 
paper, but might be detrimental to long range in- 
terests. 

When we get to understand that $300,000 added 
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expense means Ic. cost more per copy or 5c. additional 
cost a line for advertising^, we are in a position to 
face any situation with coura^re bom of intelligent 
confidence. 

One publisher who has won success following 
my theories says he figures his costs as Ic. more 
per inch of advertising for each additional cent per 
pound he is compelled to pay for paper. 

No matter where I may be, in Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, or vacationing down on Cape Cod, so long as 
I have my little "dope book*' with me I can answer 
any question or meet any business problem that may 
come to me by wire from the office. 

Three or four figures by wire every day keep 
me in exact touch with goings on. For instance, a 
message like this: "Twelve five one eighty-one, one 
hundred and four fourteenth" means $125,000 of ad- 
vertising, 181,000 net sale, and $104,000 in bank on 
the fourteenth. 

When the books are closed on the tenth of each 
month a single sheet, showing departmental expense 
and earnings, advertising linage, and tons of paper 
used, give me all the data I require to bring my 
book squarely up to date. 

Several times a week I spend an hour or two 
on the train, at home, or wherever I may be, using 
the figures for varied calculations, and estimates 
garding future operations* 
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Figoire 25. 
Monthly earnings in thousands with 
hundreds Indicated behind the period. 
The last item is yearly total in ten 
thousands with thousands behind the 
period. The first item means $67»500^ 
and the final item, or yearly total, is 
11.146,000. 
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Flgrure 26. 

Monthly expenses in thousands with 
hundreds behind the period. Yearly 
totals as in previous chart. 
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Figrure 28. 



droulatlon Totals— A page 
for every department total 



like this 
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FlfiTure 29. 

Profit or Loss— Profit indicated by 
flfirure followed by decimal point. lioen 
by decimal point before flgrure. Flgruree 
ere thousands. Total figrure^ tena of 
tboutands— 10.8 meaning 1116,000 profit 
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Flgrure 80. 

Advertisinir Earnings Net— In thou- 
sands. Total in tens of tliousandfr— 
meaning here $224,000. 
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PlfiTure SI. 

liines of Advertisingr— In thousandB. 
7y>tal, tens of tbouianda— meaning 
1«8H,000 Uneik 
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Figure 32. 
Oo8t Per Iin»— In oenta 
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FifiTure SS. 

Rate Per line— In cents. 
U and three-tenths cents. 
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Flgrure 84. 

drculation Eamings— In tliousaii^bi; 
Total In ten thousands. 
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Flgrure S6. 

ATsra^e Gross Print— In thousand^ 
with hundreds beliind decimal point. 
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Fiffure M. 

Average Net Paid GIroulatloD — In 
thouaands. wffUi hundrads 
dadmal point 
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Plgoire 87. 

Paper Bill— In thousaiuls, with total 
in ten thousands. First item 2 thon* 
mnd 4 hundred. 
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Figure S9. 

Daily Record Advertisingr E3aming« 
—1 at comer standing: for flret month, 
January. The first item represents 
$1,100. 
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Figure 40. 

Reverse Side, WHh Liast Week and 
Odd Days of Month— Totals columns, 
1.222; average line rate, 20.1 cental 
land column rate, $60.40. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

Some ''DorCW and Some "Do's" of Vcdue to the N§» 

Adventurer in Joumaliem. 

Don't think there is any substitute for the ''reftl 
goods'' in newspaper making. 

Don't ever be satisfied with the product 70a 
are taming out, or you will be easy of attack. 

Don't be afraid that any amount of hard work 
you put into your newspaper is wasted. 

Don't think that circulation and advertising are 
coming your way in chunks without hard work and 
efficient service. 

' Don't permit yourself to think that fine writing 
and beauttfully turned phrases count for as much 
as real merit. 

Don't neglect to make your newspaper cover 
as many points of human interest as possible every 
day. 

Don't be afraid to pursue a policy to-day that 
is different from that you thought best yesterday 
or years ago. 

Don't forget that the American public can best 
be led, and have ''bucked*' against force ever since 
the Revolution. 

Don't let any one lead yoil away from the 
fundamental truth that your readers will follow 
you more confidently if they know you are on the 

Forget flie old notion that nev^paper good- 
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will is as fragile as a delicate hot-house plant, and 
don't be afraid to fight strongly and vigoirously for 
best public interests. 

Colonel Nelson once said : '1 have little interest 
in the miner above ground; my sympathy is with 
the fellow down in the bowels of the earth." 

Joseph Pulitzer in establishing the NEW YORK 
WORLD said : ''No newspaper can be a success unless 
it interests the dwellers in Fifth avenue mansions 
and in the cheaper tenement houses.'' 

Don't be afraid of destroying traditional prao- 
tioes, provided what you seek is worth while and ia 
broad public service. 

Each issue of your newspaper is printed evidence 
of your ability or inability to get out a creditable 
publication. 

Don't be swerved from the straight and narrow 
piatfa of public service by those who would seek 
through political promises of office to lure you into 
their control. 

Colonel Nelson of the KANSAS CTTY STAR 
never held a public office of any kind and never held 
a share in any local public service corporation. 

Victor F. Lawson of the CHICAGO DAILY 
NEWS owes much of his great success to the general 
recognition that his newspaper is honest regarding 
circulation statements and has only one rate for any 
one for its advertising space for like service. 

Good features help materially to secure and hold 
increased circulation, because they can be exclusively 
controlled in your territory. 

"All the News That's Fit to Print," the slogan 
adopted by Adolph S. Ochs of the NEW YORK 
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TIMES and made good by performance, has produced 
the greatest NEWSpaper ever published. 

"If You See It in the Sun It's So'' of the NEW 
YORK SUN and "America's Greatest Newspaper" 
of the CHICAGO TRIBUNE are slogans without a 
bite and perhaps with a backfire. 

Print all the local news that you can. 

Intelligently cover all the big news of the state, 
the country, and the world. 

Remember that busy people are learning to ap- 
preciate careful editing-— condensation and the pres- 
entation of the facta free from chaff or coloring. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

Practical Hints and Suggestions. 

If your ink is costing you more than one cent 
for every eight pages per thousand you are bedng 
robbed or it is being used wastef ully. 

Every once in a while divide the total of the 
tons of paper used into the total sum paid for 
paper and see what is the actual cost of your paper, 
including freight, handling, etc., for the purpose of 
ascertaining what it costs you per ton. Keep track 
of the results on a page in your little black book 
and the record may show you a way of saving 
money. 

At least every three months make a calcula- 
tion to show how much it is costing you per thou- 
sand papers sold for paper, for printing, for ink, 
for delivery, and for all four factors. 

By keeping daily record of the number of pages 
in the day's paper, the number of columns of read- 
ing and advertising, you will be able to produce 
most interesting analyses for cost of papers with- 
out and with advertising, which will provide con- 
vincing argument to reader or advertiser regarding 
what he pays you for the service he gets. 

Keep a daily record of the number of pages 
printed by each press, the number of minutes it is 
running each day, the number of paper breaks each 
day, and the average product per hour of running 
time. Such data is useful in talking to the man 
from whom you buy paper when he lets down in 
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quality or to your premmea if they incline to give 
you short production. 

Have every roll of paper weighed by an honest 
weigher when it comes in. *'I trust everybody/' 
said Mr. Dooley, ''but I insist on cutting the cards." 
Buy scales or have your paper weighed on official 
scales. 

Make your composing room keep track of the 
number of ems of type set. Divide your composi- 
tion expense by the number of ems set and you 
will know what the work is costing you. Keep the 
little "key" figure every week and you will have an 
accurate check. Then let them report to you the 
number of ems of reading matter and of advertising 
which they set and the daily kill of each. 

In handling the advertising of any firm insisting 
on much resetting, correction, etc., have your fore- 
man keep a piecework slip on the copy showing the 
actual cost of composition, corrections, etc., and you 
will have evidence to justify a demand for higher rate 
or extra pay for unreasonable service. Ten per cent, 
of first cost of composition is the maximum allow- 
ance that should be granted. 

Wide experience in the cases of successful news- 
papers shows that the cost of their advertising de- 
partments, special representation, trade paper adiver- 
tising, varies from 8 to 12 per cent, of their net adver- 
tising earnings. By net I mean after allowance of the 
advertising agent's commission. 

••Whatever is worth doing is worth doing well." 

Every dajr's newspaper is printed evidence of 
your ability or incompetence. 

As Abraham Lincoln said: "You can fool some 
of the people all the time ; all of the people some of 
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the time ; but you can't fool all the people all the time." 
Our daily newspapers are as an open book, and he 
who would go farthest must deliver an article and a 
service beyond suspicion. 

Cultivate and stimulate the writing of letters to 
the editor and print a selection of the best and most 
interesting received. Don't be afraid to print letters 
criticizing your newspaper, for when your readers 
see that you recognize that you are open to criticism 
and are willing to use your own columns for it, they 
will have greater confidence in the newspaper. 

Keep in the middle of the road regarding politics 
and religion, printing the news accurately and inde- 
pendently, and editorially commend or criticize in a 
constructive but good-natured way. 

Remember that the power to destroy by printed 
attack is one resented by many of the most intelligent 
citizens, and is one which should be resorted to only 
when fully justified by the exigencies of public and 
community interests. 

Steer clear of controversies with other news- 
papers. The climbing newspaper often seeks such 
events as an opportunity for attracting attention, and 
the well-founded newspaper is foolish to lend its col- 
umns to such use. Such quarrels are most injurious 
to prestige and reputation of the newspapers engaged. 

In the good old days those who edited our news- 
papers were usually brilliant writers who proved 
themselves blackguards and reprehensible scolds. You 
can catch more flies with molasses than you can 
with vinegar. Blackguardism is nowadays left for the 
pleasurable use of those who do not know any bet- 
ter, or to those who are without that self-respect 
which entitles them to be considered as great editon. 



APPENDIX 

A Consideration of Newspaper Valvxitions in Conner 
tion With Income Tax Litigation. 

Up to a very few years ago there was no fixed or 
generally accepted standard for the appraisal of a 
newspaper property. In Chapter XI. I briefly touched 
upon the subject and presented the matter in the 
light of best knowledge and practices up to that time 
(1919). In this chapter we will consider affidavits 
employed for fixing good-will value of circulation, 
with opinions of many leading newspaper men, and 
running comment by the author. 

As will be seen by these letters, each newspaper 
executive generally checks up the rule against his 
own prox)erty and then expresses general views. 

What we must seek in establishing a general 
formula for. use in the appraising of newspapers is 
a rule which can be modified to meet radically dif- 
ferent situations when we meet them. 

The mere fact that we set up a figure as repre- 
senting a value does not mean that the property is 
actually worth that amount or is not worth more than 
that figure. The figure we produce, however, estab- 
lishes a starting point for negotiations. 

When it comes to checking up exceptional cases 
of newspapers, such as the Boston Transcript, a suc- 
cessful exclusive quality property, we can easily equal- 
ize the quantitative factor by arbitrarily placing a 
value of $15, $20, or $30 per copy of maintained cir- 
culation. 

In the case of a newspaper like the New York 
Evening Post, which probably has been operated at a 
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loss for many years, we can eliminate method No. 3, 
and by averaging the other two get a fairly accurate 
appraisal, but one that would hardly be satisfactory 
to an owner. 

Two newspapers checking up to approximately 
the same theoretical value for purposes of appraisal 
might be worth vastly different sums of money in 
the opinion of a prospective buyer, but the fact that 
a standard of value can be set up to provide a starting 
point for negotiation is distinctly worth while. 

A Rochester, N. Y., newspaper, the Union and 
Advertiser, was sold and the government sought to 
prevent the former owner's setting up any greater 
value than was reflected by the newspaper's books as 
of March 1, 1918. 

The seller claimed he was entitled to a good*will 
value for the circulation which he had built up and 
maintained, and asked several acknowledged experts 
in such matters to furnish affidavits. 

I was asked to prepare an affidavit covering my 
views, and after calling on them for supporting fig- 
ures and giving the matter careful consideration, I 
executed the following: 



STATE OF NEW YORK 
COUNTY OF NEW YORK 
CITY OF NEW YORK 



ss. 



I, Jason Rogers, being duly sworn, do depose 
as follows: I reside, and for more than fifty years 
have resided, in the city of New York ; for forty-one 
years I have been continuously engaged in the news- 
paper business and am thoroughly familiar with the 
operation of that business, both as a publisher and 
business manager. At present I am the publisher 
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of The Globe and Commercial Advertiser of New 
York and am secretary of The Commercial Adver- 
tiser Association. Prior to my present connection 
with The Globe, I was associated with the publishers 
of the New York Sunday Mercury, the Providence, 
R. I. News, the Chicago Inter-Ocean, Chicago Jour- 
nal and New York Sun, and had considerable experi- 
ence in the management of each of those papers. I 
have been publisher of the New York Globe for nine 
years. 

During the past fifteen years I have been very 
much interested in organizing associations of news- 
papers and newspaper publishers. I organized the 
Associated Newspapers, an association consisting of 
fifty of the leading newspapers in the country, and 
am at present secretary and treasurer of that associ- 
ation. I also helped organize the Audit Bureau of 
Circulation, now consisting of over one thousand 
members, and the Bureau of Advertising of the 
American Newspaper Publishers' Association, the 
latter organization being one of the largest news- 
paper associations in the United States, and having 
a membership now exceeding five hundred. 

Incident to my efforts to arouse the interest 
and secure the co-operation of newspaper publishers 
in those associations during the years 1911 to 1917, 
I visited practically every city in the United States, 
studying newspapers, their business methods and 
advertising conditions. During that time I talked 
with the business managers or publishers of nearly 
all of the leading newspapers in the United States 
and exchanged experiences with them. Because of 
the confidential nature of the information that I re- 
ceived I was able to and did make a particular study 
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of the financial side of the newspaper business, con- 
sidering especially the question of newspaper cir- 
culation, including the best methods of building up 
and establishing circulation and the relative costs 
of such different methods. Upon completing my 
study, I assembled all such facts as I believed would 
be helpful to newspaper men in a book which I pub- 
lished in 1918, entitled "Newspaper Building," 
which is largely devoted to the practical questions 
which any person going into the newspaper business 
must consider. 

I am familiar with the reported prices at which 
newspapers have been sold during the past twenty 
years. Upon many occasions during the past 
twenty years I have been called upon and have acted 
as appraiser in determining the value of newspaper 
assets, for publishers and estates, including the cir- 
culation and good-will, either for purposes of a sale 
or the settlement of an estate. 

After much consideration, and basing my opin- 
ion both on actual sale prices and upon cost of du- 
plication, I am convinced that the most fair method 
of arriving at the valuation of the circulation and 
good-will of a newspaper, provided such circulation 
is established and authenticated, is to value it at 
$10,000 per 1,000 of circulation. In "Newspaper 
Building," page 83, I made the statement which I 
had previously made in giving testimony on the value 
of newspaper property that "I would rather have a 
newspaper with 100,000 well established circulation 
than $1,000,000 and instructions to get 100,000 of 
such established circulation with the money." Again, 
at page 107, I said, "To sum up, I should value es- 
tablished and carefully authenticated circulation at 
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$10,000 per 1,000 as a safe and sane starting point 
for any circulation/* These statements I believe to 
be absolutely true to-day and they state the method 
which I would have employed to determine the valua- 
tion of the circulation of any newspaper during the 
past ten years. 

My reason for believing this method to be the 
best is simply that it most fairly represents the 
actual value of the circulation and good-will, the 
actual value being less than the cost of building up 
such circulation and good-will to a point where it 
can be considered established. 

I do not believe that circulation can be com- 
pared with the good-will of any mercantile estab- 
lishment. Circulation as an item of the good-will of 
a newspaper is in most cases the newspaper's most 
valuable asset. Circulation once established, because 
of the peculiar nature of the patronage, is almost 
sure to continue, provided the quality of the paper 
is maintained the same. Therefore, I do not believe 
that any rules for determining the value of good- 
will of mercantile establishments should have any 
application whatsoever in determining the value of 
circulation and good-will of a newspaper. 

There are, to my knowledge, only four accepted 
methods of determining the value of circulation and 
good-will of newspapers which have any following 
among newspaper men. They are : 

First — ^Value circulation and good-will at ?10,000 
per 1,000 of circulation. To obtain the value of the 
newspaper add to that the excess of current assets 
over liabilities as shown on balance sheet, plus re- 
placement value of plant, machinery and equipment. 
This is the method which I consider the best. 
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Second — ^Value circulation and good-will at the 
total amount of gross receipts from advertising and 
circulation for year in question. To obtain value of 
newspaper add to that the excess of current assets 
over liabilities as shown on balance sheet, plus re- 
placement value of plant, machinery, and equipment. 
This method is strongly advocated by Mr. Adolph S. 
Ochs, publisher of the New York Times, and Mr. 
Don Seitz, business manager of the New York World. 

Third — ^Value circulation at the amount which 
the net earnings capitalized at 10 per cent, for year 
in question will bring. To obtain value of newspaper 
add to that the excess of current assets over liabilities 
as shown on balance sheet, plus replacement value of 
plant, machinery and equipment. Because of the fact 
that most newspaper men do not believe that the valu- 
ation of circulation and good-will has anjrthing to do 
with the net earnings of the paper, this method has 
few indorsers. In many cases it is because net earn- 
ings are low that circulation is high and so valuable. 

Fourth — ^Take the average of the above three 
methods. This, to my knowledge, has been done very 
satisfactorily in several instances. ( 

Although the above methods seem quite different, i 
I have observed that in most cases the result obtained j 
by employing each of the methods will be about the i 
same. 

I have examined the chart showing the history 
of the Union and Advertiser, attached hereto, and 
upon all the facts presented in that chart, it is my 
opinion that the circulation and good-will of the 
Union and Advertiser on March 1, 1913, was reason- 
ably worth at least $360,000. I believe it to be beyond 
question that the circulation of the Union and Adver- 
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tiser, a paper which has been in business since 
1826 and under the same name since 1854, which 
showed a growth in circulation and in 1913 an authen- 
ticated and established circulation of 36,444, was 
worth at least $360,000, considering only the price 
which a party willing to sell ought to obtain from a 
party willing to purchase the circulation and good- 
will of that paper. 

I have also examined the balance sheet of the 
Union and Advertiser as of March 1, 1913, attached 
to said chart, for the purpose of determining the 
fair net value of the entire paper as of that time. 
I believe that upon the facts presented in that bal- 
ance sheet the entire plant, including the good-will 
and circulation, had on March 1, 1913, a net value of 
at least $546,000. In making that estimate I assume 
the replacement value of the plant, machinery, and 
equipment to be worth the amounts stated in the 
balance sheet under "Fixed Assets," totalling $200,- 
229.18. In determining this value I have applied the 
first of the four methods of determining the value 
of a newspaper given above. If the other methods 
are applied the result will be approximately the same. 
The gross earnings from circulation and advertising 
for the year 1913 were $350,470.96. Taking that as 
the value of circulation and good-will under the sec- 
ond method, the entire plant was worth on March 1, 
1913, at least $536,000. Under the third method, cap- 
italizing the net earnings for the year 1913 of $32,- 
489.29 at 10 per cent., gives a circulation and good- 
will value of $324,489.29. Under the third method, 
therefore, the entire net value of the paper on March 
1, 1913, was at least $510,000. Under the fourth 
method, taking the average of the other three meth- 
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ods, the value of the circulation and good-will on 
March 1, 1918, was at least $344,000, and the total 
net value of the entire paper as of the same date was 
at least $530,000. 

In* making the foregoing affidavit I wish to state 
that I have never been connected in any way with 
the Union and Advertiser, that I am not acquainted 
with the stockholders or officers of that paper, and 
that I have not received and will not receive any 
compensation whatsoever for making this statement. 

JASON ROGERS. 

Sworn to before me this 9th day of December, 1920. 

FREDERICK C. HOLLOWAY, 

Notary Public, No. 199. 

Don C. Seitz, business manager of the New York 
World, furnished the following affidavit : 

STATE OF NEW YORK 
COUNTY OF NEW YORK L as. 
CITY OF NEW YORK J 

Don C. Seitz, being duly sworn, deposes and says : 
I reside, and for many years have resided, in the 
City of New York. For the past twenty-seven years 
I have been connected with the New York World 
and am at present the business manager of that paper. 
Prior to my connection with the World I was asso- 
ciated with the publishers of the Brooklyn Eagle and 
New York Recorder. 

At least 100 times during the past fifteen years 
I have acted as appraiser of newspaper properties, 
including circulation and good-will, and upon several 
occasions I have testified in legal proceedings as to 
the value of newspaper assets. I am familiar with 
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the prices for which several newspapers have been 
sold during the past ten years and know in a general 
way the approximate amount that was paid for the 
circulation and good-will of those newspapers on such 
sales. 

In my opinion, the circulation and good-will of a 
newspaper, provided such circulation is well estab- 
lished and confirmed, is, in the ordinary case, worth 
the total amount of gross receipts from both advertis- 
ing and circulation for the year in question. Such 
gross receipts must, of course, represent a normal 
year, and to that extent it would be better to take the 
average gross receipts for a period of five or six 
years preceding the year in question. 

My reasons for believing this method to be the 
most fair method of determining the valuation of 
circulation and good-will of a newspaper are that 
it represents the earning capacity of the circulation 
and, therefore, the true value; that in the average 
case it represents the approximate cost of duplicating 
such circulation, and in my opinion it will in general 
produce a sum which fairly represents the actual 
price that has been paid for circulation and good- 
will on sales of newspapers which have occurred in 
the past fifteen years. 

I have carefully examined the chart showing the 
history of the Union and Advertiser, attached to this 
affidavit, and also the balance sheet of that company, 
as of the first day of March, 1913. Upon all the 
facts presented in the chart and balance sheet, it is 
my opinion that the circulation and good-will of the 
Union and Advertiser had an actual value of at least 
$816,000 on March 1, 1913, assuming that the gross 
receipts for the years 1911 and 1912 (not included in 
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the chart) were normal years. My calculation is 
based upon an average of the gross receipts for the 
two years 1910 and 1913, which seem to be fairly 
representative of the business of the paper during 
that period. 

In order to determine the total value of the 
Union and Advertiser, as of March 1, 1913, I would 
add to the above value of circulation and good-will 
the amount that the assets exceeded all the liabilities, 
not including, of course, capital stock, surplus and 
undivided profits, assuming that the values of the 
plant, machinery, and equipment had been properly 
depreciated or a proper reserve for such purpose had 
been set up. 

In my opinion, therefore, the total net value 
of the Union and Advertiser, as of March 1, 1913, was 
at least $500,000. 

DON C. SEITZ. 

Sworn to before me this 8th day of December, 1920. 

EDMUND D. TITUS, Notary Public. 
(Seal). 

Louis Wiley, business manager of the New York 
Times, furnished the following affidavit: 

STATE OF NEW YORK 
COUNTY OF NEW YORK L ss. 
CITY OF NEW YORK 

I, Louis Wiley, being duly sworn, do depose and 
say: Since 1895 I have resided in New York City. 
For thirty-five years I have been engaged in the news- 
paper business and am at present business manager 
of the New York Times, with which newspaper I 
have been connected since 1896. Prior to my connec- 
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tion with the Times I resided in Rochester, N. Y., 
for ten years, where for several years I had been 
business manager of the Post Express, one of the 
three evening newspapers of that city. At one time, 
in 1887, I was reporter on the Union and Advertiser, 
of Rochester. 

I am familiar, in a general way, with the prices 
that have been paid for some newspapers during the 
past fifteen years, including the approximate amounts 
paid for the circulation and good-will of these papers 
on such sales. 

Firmly established circulation and good-will of 
a newspaper is, in my opinion, reasonably worth the 
total amount of gross receipts from both advertising 
and circulation for the year preceding the date of sale 
of the newspaper, provided such gross receipts rep- 
resent a normal year. This is the method of deter- 
mining the value of newspaper circulation and good- 
will approved by Mr. Adolph S. Ochs, publisher of 
the New York Times, and others. It is the method 
which I have always considered the best, for the 
reason that in most cases it most accurately shows 
the actual value of such good-will and circulation. 
By "actual value" I mean not only that such value 
exists by reason of the earning power of such circula- 
tion, but also that it is the value which has been 
actually placed on circulation in many cases in open 
sales of newspapers in the past. 

During the time that I was connected with the 
Post Express, of Rochester, N. Y., I was familiar in 
a general way with the affairs of the Union and Ad- 
vertiser of that city. The latter paper was one of 
the oldest, if not the oldest, established newspapers in 
Rochester, being a combination of the old 'The Union" 
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and 'The Advertiser," which occurred in 1854. The 
Advertiser had been established since 1828. During 
the entire time that I was in Rochester the Union 
and Advertiser possessed, by reason of the excellent 
character of its editorial department, a most enviable 
reputation as a reputable and reliable newspaper of 
a very high order, and I have always understood 
that since its organization it has been considered one 
of the leading newspapers of that city. I know of 
my own knowledge that during the time that I was 
in Rochester the Union and Advertiser had and main- 
tained a circulation of a very high character and that 
such circulation had been gradually and conserva- 
tively developed and was, therefore, well established. 
I have examined the chart annexed hereto, show- 
ing the history of the Union and Advertiser. Accord- 
ing to said chart the gross earnings from advertising 
and circulation exceeded $350,000 in 1913, and since 
that time are said never to have been less than 
$325,000. The value of the entire plant of the Union 
and Advertiser, as of March 1, 1913, I would deter- 
mine by adding the above value of the circulation 
and good-will to the book value of the tangible assets, 
as shown on said chart, and deduct therefrom the 
total amount of all outstanding liabilities. 

LOUIS WILEY. 

Sworn to before me this 11th day of December, 1920, 

ARNOLD SANCHEZ, 

Notary Public, N. Y. Co., No. 24, 
New York Register's No. 2378, 
[Seal] Commission expires March 30, 1922. 
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And William H. Matthews, of the Rochester 
Democrat and Chronicle, furnished the following 
affidavit : 



STATE OF NEW YORK 
COUNTY OF MONROE 
CITY OF ROCHESTER 



88. 



William H. Mathews, being duly sworn, deposes 
and says: I reside in the City of Rochester, N. Y., 
and am publisher of the Democrat and Chronicle, 
a morning newspaper with an established circula- 
tion of about 60,000. I have been connected with the 
Democrat and Chronicle since 1852, and since 1870 
in the capacity of publisher. 

During my entire connection with the Democrat 
and Chronicle I have been familiar, in a general way, 
with the affairs of the Union and Advertiser, of this 
city. Practically since its organization, about seventy 
years ago, it has been one of the leading newspapers 
of this city, and the largest evening newspaper. Be- 
cause of the painstaking efforts and conservative 
policies of its founder, Mr. Joseph Curtis, the Union 
and Advertiser grew slowly but surely until in 1913 
it had an established circulation of about 36,000, a 
circulation which, to my knowledge, was of a very 
high character. 

In my opinion, the circulation of the Union and 
Advertiser, considering the fact that it was authen- 
ticated and so well established, had a fair value, on 
March 1, 1913, of at least $6,000 per 1,000 of circula- 
tion, and was probably worth considerably more than 
that. I base my opinion not only upon my knowledge 
of the value of circulation of my own paper, but upon 
the value of circulation of newspapers in general, 
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and upon the price actually received for such circu- 
lation and good-will upon actual sales of newspapers 
in the past. Well established circulation of the high 
character as that of the Union and Advertiser could 
not in all probability be duplicated for a sum con- 
siderably in excess of ?6,000 per 1,000. Therefore, I 
believe that the circulation of the Union and Adver- 
tiser on March 1, 1913, of 36,444 was worth at least 
$220,000, and in all probability it was worth more 
than that amount. To determine the value of the en- 
tire paper as of that date I would add to the value 
of circulation and good-will, that is at least $220,000, 
the amount that the assests exceeded the outstand- 
ing liabilities, as shown on the balance sheet of the 
company as of that date. 

In making this affidavit I wish to state that I 
have never been financially interested in the Union 
and Advertiser, that I have not been compensated in 
any way for making these statements, and that I 
make them solely to give my honest opinion of what 
established newspaper circulation in general is rea- 
sonably worth and what the circulation of the Union 
and Advertiser of this city was reasonably worth on 
March 1, 1913. 

W. H. MATHEWS. 

Sworn to before me this 14th day of December, 1920. 
(Seal.) ELMER E. SNYDER, Notary Public. 

There being considerable interest in the mat- 
ter, I put my affidavit into printed form, sub- 
mitted it for comment to some of my newspaper 
friends and received many very interesting replies. 

Meanwhile, the case was submitted before Treas- 
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ury Department officials, who allowed $6,000 a 
thousand, as shown by this letter from the lawyers : 

Hubbell, Taylor, Goodwin and Moser 

Attorneys and Counselors at Law 

919 Union Trust Company Building 

Rochester, N. Y. 

June 20, 1921. 
Jason Rogers, Publisher, 
New York Globe, 
New York City. 

My Dear Sir : 

You will remember that some time ago you very 
kindly furnished me with certain affidavits concern- 
ing the valuation of newspaper circulation, which 
affidavits were used in connection with the tax mat- 
ters of the Union and Advertiser of this city. At that 
time I also secured affidavits from Mr. Ochs and 
Mr. Seitz. 

For your information, I wish to advise you that 
the Income Tax Unit made the very favorable al- 
lowance for circulation value of $6,000 per thousand. 
That, of course, is somewhat lower than the valuar 
tion established by your method, but was sufficient 
to reduce the tax on the sale of the stock to a very 
nominal amount. 

On behalf of Mr. Curtis and the other stockhold- 
ers of the Union and Advertiser, I wish to thank you 
most sincerely for your assistance, because, without 
the affidavit which you furnished, and the informa- 
tion which you gave personally and through your 
book "Newspaper Building," I do not believe that we 
would have been successful in our claim. 

Unfortunately, the decision of the Income Tax 
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Unit in this case will not be one of record. I say un- 
fortunately because, to that extent, it will not be help- 
ful to other newspaper publishers in the event that 
the same quiestion should again arise. Our claim was 
finally granted by the chief of the Field Audit Review 
Section, whose decisions are not made public and are 
based only upon the facts in the particular case. There- 
fore, we do not know what decision would have been 
rendered had the case gone to the Committee on Ap- 
peals and Review, the highest board reviewing tax 
matters. 

A similar case has now arisen with respect to the 
circulation value of the Times-Union of this city. The 
question in this case arises under an invested capital 
point, but the issue, it seems to me, is exactly the 
same. Mr. Gannett, publisher of the Times-Union, is 
desirous of obtaining an affidavit from you' stating 
your theories of newspaper circulation value in gen- 
eral, and I have therefore prepared, and am enclosing 
herewith, an affidavit which is exactly the same as 
that used in the Union and Advertiser case, except 
that I have excluded particular reference to any paper. 
It will be greatly appreciated if you will sign this af- 
fidavit and return the same to me, as the Department 
at Washington places much more confidence in your 
affidavits than upon any amount of other evidence. 

You formerly stated that you had submitted your 
affidavit to newspaper publishers throughout the 
country and had received replies from many of them. 
I would like very much to see copies of these replies, 
and will gladly defray all expense necessary to getting 
them if you will be kind enough to release them for 
our use. It may be that some will fit in exactly with 
the situation of the present Times-Union case. 
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I trust that you will again give us a "'boost" in 
these matters, which so few people seem to know any- 
thing about, and beg to remain very truly yours, 

THOMAS J. HARGRAVE. 

[Note — I sincerely believe that if it had not been 
for the Mathews affidavit, a valuation of $10,000 per 
thousand instead of $6,000 would have been allowed. 

r. R.] 



COMMENTS FROM OTHER PUBLISHERS. 

Office of the Republican, 
Waterbury, Conn., Dec. 20, 1920. 

Dear Mr. Rogers : I have yours of Dec. 17 regard- 
ing newspaper valuation. I have read your suggestions 
carefully and find your reasoning sound. I have 
tested the four methods that you describe by extracts 
from my own experience and find your results check 
up with mine, although I have never used your rules. 

When I purchased the Republican in 1901, before 
I ever heard of you or your rules, I mentally decided 
that we were paying a certain smn for the plant and 
another sum for good-will. The amount I decided, 
we were paying for good-will was $15,000 and we hjkT 
1,500 paid circulation. That was $10 per thoiUrJind. 
A year later we incorporated and placed our good- 
will at between $24,000 and $25,000 on our books. 
We had at that time 3,000 paid circulation. The fig- 
ure at which we put in our good-will in organizing the 
corporation was, however, somewhat arbitrarily de- 
termined in order to strike a balance. Within the 
past year we have had an accountant at work laying 
out a new bookkeeping system and a new form for 
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our quarterly statement. He proposed to me one 
day that we add approximately $175,000 to our good- 
will account. I could see no good reason for it until 
he pointed out that our circulation had increased from 
two or three thousand to twelve thousand net paid on 
the daily edition and that also created a good-will 
on our Sunday edition with over 12,000 circulation. 
We therefore decided to raise our good-will to $200,- 
000, very largely to indicate to our successors, and to 
my executor in case anything should happen to me 
and the Republican should be offered for sale, the 
valuation which I placed upon the good-will in the 
spring of 1920. 

Checking up this $200,000 by your first method 
now I find that it would give us a valuation for the 
daily edition with 12,000 circulation of $120,000. The 
volume of business done by the Sunday edition is 
approximately one-fourth as much as that for the 
daily. Consequently we would value our Sunday 
good-will at $5,000 per thousand for 12,000 circu- 
lation, or $60,000. The two combined would give us 
a good-will value of $180,000 by your first method. 

By your second method our circulation and good- 
will are worth around $300,000. By your third method 
I should say that $200,000 is a fair valuation for the 
good-will and it was arrived at through a knowledge 
of what we had spent to get it and what somebody 
else would have to spend to duplicate it without any 
knowledge of your methods of estimating such values. 
■^ Nevertheless the two check admirably. 

Very truly yours, 

WATERBURY REPUBLICAN, INC., 

(Signed) WM. J. PAPE, Publisher. 
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THE ARIZONA REPUBLICAN. 

Phoenix, Ariz., Dec. 20, 1920. 

Dear Mr. Rogers : I am in receipt of your letter 
of analysis recently put in the form of affidavit re- 
garding the value of an established newspaper circu- 
lation. 

Inasmuch as I have been in the publishing busi- 
ness for twenty years and have been connected as an 
executive with the Arizona Republican during all of 
this time, during the past ten years as its general 
manager, and closely followed its growth from 2,500 
circulation to 15,000 circulation, this same question 
has often been given thought by me. 

In going over your analysis nothing additional 
suggests itself to me that would be of any more help 
in arriving at a better or a more dependable basis in 
establishing this value. 

Yours very truly, 

THE ARIZONA REPUBLICAN, 

By (Signed) CHAS. A. STAUFFER, 

General Manager. 



THE ATLANTA CONSTITUTION. 

Atlanta, Dec. 23, 1920. 

My dear Jason : I was out of the city when yours 
of recent date was received. 

I have read with much interest your affidavit 
before Notary Holloway with reference to the value 
of newspaper circulation. 

It seems to me that the rule you apply in the 
first of your four methods of determining the value 
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of circulation and good-will is in every way reason- 
able. 

I was very much interested in the position you 
took in this matter in the appraisement of the New 
York World as a' part of the Pulitzer estate. 

Since then I have discussed the matter with quite 
a number of well-known newspaper men, practically 
all of whom take the position that the method as 
indicated by you is in every way a fair and just one. 

I do not hesitate to say that in my opinion the 
rule is just about as near an accurate one as any 
rule can be. 

With best wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) CLARK HOWELL. 



THE COLUMBUS DISPATCH. 

ft 

Columbus, Ohio, Dec. 18, 1920. 
Dear Mr. Rogers : 

My attention has been called to your sworn 
statement on the 9th day of December, 1920, in which 
you set forth your qualifications as a man thoroughly 
acquainted with the newspaper business and well 
able to judge the value of a newspaper plant, also 
showing the means by which you arrive at the true 
value of circulation and good-will. 

I have had quite a bit of experience in the news- 
paper business myself and I do not hesitate to say 
that I have never heard of and do not now know 
of a better means of arriving at the true value of a 
newspaper plant than those set forth in your first 
and second paragraphs on this subject. There is no 
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doubt that the circulation and good-will of a news- 
paper is worth $10,000 per 1,000 good-will cir- 
culation. By this we refer to good-will circulation, 
which in my opinion is different from the circulation 
secured by giving a premium and other similar meth- 
ods. Then no one will dispute the fact that to this 
figure should be added the excess of the assets over 
the liabilities and the replacement value of the plant. 

Your second system of taking the total gross 
receipts from advertising and circulation as a value 
to be placed upon the circulation and good-will might 
appeal to the business man more readily, for it can be 
backed up by the argument that people with good 
judgment would not pay this price unless it was 
well worth it. Then, on the other hand, it can be 
plainly shown that when you sell your paper to a 
reader, or the space in the paper to an advertiser, 
you in reality sell him circulation. 

In my estimation the circulation of a newspaper 
is very much like a piece of real estate, as far as 
placing the value is concerned, and it is a well-known 
fact that the value of a piece of real estate is what 
you can sell it for. 

I actually believe that the last system of arriving 
at the value of circulation is better than the first, 
but if you will use both systems on a well-balanced 
newspaper plant you will see that they do not differ 
from one another very much in dollars and cents. 

In writing you this letter I merely wish to say 
that your effort in solving this problem is appreciated 
by many newspaper publishers, who will probably 
not think of mentioning the fact to you, but I wish 
to go on record as saying that your system of arriv- 
ing at the true costs in the different departments of 
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a newspaper plant is frequently referred to in our bus- 
iness. 

The next time you make a trip through this sec- 
tion of the country I want you to be sure to call and 
see me. 

Yours very truly, 

THE DISPATCH PRINTING COMPANY. 

(Signed) G. E. FOWLER, 

Manager. 

[NOTE: — Circulation is figured on the basis of 
an average for three to five years. Circulation pro- 
duced by schemes or premiums, if regularly practised, 
should be discounted. — J. R.] 



ASBURY PARK PRESS. 
J. Lyle Kinmonth 
Editor and Owner. 
Asbury Park, N. J., Dec. 14, 1920. 

My dear Mr. Rogers: 

Am in receipt of your letter of the 13th regard- 
ing newspaper valuations, and I have calculated the 
value of my own plant according to the three methods, 
and have found that the first is unfair because I 
have held my circulation down during the last three 
years, so that what I now have as circulation is really 
only the cream on the milk. If I were thinking of 
selling according to the first method of calculation I 
would immediately put on solicitors and build up 
circulation 50 per cent. 
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The second method appeals to me, because it 
takes notice of the advertising as well as the circu- 
lation, but it falls down because it ignores the cost 
of doing business. It would be a fair method in a 
conservatively run business. Some men have a lot 
of gross but no net. 

The third method would be very unstable. The 
price calculated by this method would undoubtedly 
vary by an amount far greater than any actual 
change in value. I would not buy my own paper's 
counterpart, if such a thing existed, basing purchase 
price on 1919 or 1920 profits. 

The remarkable thing about this whole matter 
is that the average price arrived at by the three 
methods above does give me what I consider would 
be a fair price for my plant. And this is not a snap 
judgment, but the result of a good deal of figuring 
done after some very attractive propositions were 
made to me to sell the Press, lock, stock and barrel. I 
figured it out and then figured out that I was not 
ready to sell and would rather have my money in- 
vested in a business I knew something about than in 
any other manner. 

I conduct the Press as an individual, but would 
have incorporated two years ago were I permitted 
to incorporate at its true value and have that value 
recognized in calculation of income taxes. I have been 
one of the conservatives who always charged off 
everything possible even before income taxes were 
invented, hence my books do not represent true value, 
and to incorporate would result in confiscation. I 
am not kicking on income taxes, not shouting for 
them to be lowered until government finances will 
permit it, but I hope they will change the law so a 
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man can incorporate and continue to receive the same 
profit and pay the same tax I am now pa3n[ng. I hope 
your work will result in putting a little sense and 
justice into the law as it applies to all. 

Yours truly, 

(Signed) J. LYLE KINMONTH. 

[NOTE : — ^Referring to the first paragraph, the 
threat to put on solicitors and put on 50 per cent, 
circulation is defeated by the leveling process of de- 
manding the average for three or five years. Refer- 
ring to the comment on the third method, we all 
agree with the opinion, because of the enormous in- 
flation in costs in 1919, 1920 and 1921, frequently 
amounting to three times normal experience. But 
nev^theless, average in the result obtained by this 
method with three or four other years, average the 
result in with the three othfer methods, and the tri- 
fling bulge could be discounted as indicated by the 
foifth paragraph. — J. R.] 



THE DES MOINES CAPITAL 

Des Moines, Iowa, Dec, 16, 1920. 
Dear Jason : 

I have read very carefully the sworn statement 
that you have issued, appraising newspaper circula- 
tion and newspaper values. It is most interesting 
and instructive, and from my standpoint a sound 
method of valuation. 

Thank you very much for sending me a copy. 

Yours most cordially, 
THE DES MOINES CAPITAL, 
(Signed) LAFE YOUNG, JR. 
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THE WHEELING NEWS— THE WHEELING 

INTELLIGENCER. 

Wheeling, W. Va., 

Dec. 15, 1920. 
Dear Mr. Rogers : 

I have yours enclosing estimate of value of news- 
paper good-will as represented by newspaper circula- 
tion. I think your estimate of $10 per subscriber for 
settled circulation, and by settled circulation I mean 
circulation which has stood on the books for two or 
more years and has paid the full subscription price 
for the paper without premium contests or forced 
pushing, is altogether a modest and conservative 
estimate. I would be very glad to increase perma- 
nently the circulation of any of our papers on the basis 
of $10 per subscriber. Moreover, I think that 25 per 
cent, of the established advertising business is not an 
excessive valuation of advertising good-will. I am 
glad to see you take this matter up. 

With kind regards, I am, 

Yours very truly, 

(Signed) H. C. OGDEN. 



POST PUBLISHING CO. 

Bridgeport, Conn., 

Dec. 15th, 1920, 
Dear Mr. Rogers : 

Replying to your circular letter of Dec. 13, in 
valuing the good-will of a newspaper at $10.00 per 
copy for circulation, there is one point that is left in 
idoubt where you have imoming, evening and Sunday 
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publications, or where you have a six-day as afifainst 
a seven-day publication. I anticipate that you would 
take the average. That, however, will not work out 
equitably in a case where a six-day paper has a Sun- 
day edition, where the circulation is very largely in 
excess of the daily circulation, and where the volume 
of advertising requires from 64 to 90 pages on Sunday 
as against 12 to 16 pages on week day. Am bringing 
this to your attention solely so that you may cover 
an unusual situation of that kind. 

Very truly yours, 

(Signed) ED FLICKER. 

General Manager Post Publishing Company. 



(COPY OF MY REPLY.) 

Dec. 21, 1920. 
My dear Mr. Flicker: 

Yours of the 15th regarding process for reaching 
valuation of newspaper good-will received. 

I may state that in my practice I rate a Sunday 
edition of a daily newspaper at three times that of a 
daily, or $30 per copy. 

I neglected to include this phase of the situation 
in the affidavit covering the Rochester case. 

With best wishes, 

Yours truly, 

JASON ROGERS. 
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IOWA CITY PRESS-CmZEN. 

Iowa City, Iowa, 

Dec. 20, 1920. 
Dear Mr. Rogers: 

I have your circular of inquiry for opinions on the 
methods for estimating the value of a newspaper. 

In my own view I incline to a combination of your 
first and second named methods. I would eliminate 
the third because it is uncertain, depending much on 
whether the publisher has been building for immedi- 
ate or permanent profits. I have usually used a mod- 
ified form of your second method, but I agree that 
there is much to be said for the first method, and 
good-will is made up more largely of circulation value 
than of any other factor. 
With best wishes, I am. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) E. E. JOHNSTON. 



THE DULUTH HERALD. 

Duluth, Minnesota, 

Dec. 23, 1920. 
Dear Mr. Rogers: 

Owing to my absence from the city for sooxie 
time, I am just in receipt of your favor of the 13tii of 
an article and affidavit regarding newspaper valuar 
tions. 

This is a subject I was particularly interested 
in, and I may have occasion to call upon you regard- 
ing same at some future time. I think your conclu- 
sions and deductions are very nearly correct and 
check up pretty closely with the method of deriving 
newspaper valuation as advocated by Mr. Adolph S. 
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Ochs and Mr. Don Seitz. I am rather inclined, as 
a general average throughout the country in deriving 
the value, to favor the Ochs-Seitz plan for the rea- 
son that a newspaper might put on an automobile 
contest or premium plan and temporarily increase its 
circulation from 10 per cent, to 20 per cent, that 
really might be a liability to the paper instead of 
an asset. On the other hand, the earnings for a pe- 
riod of years could not be tampered with so readily. 
However, as a general rule, the two methods of valu- 
tion are not very far apart. 

The thought occurs to me that in your methods 
you must deviate from the general rule more often 
than the other mode I have suggested. For instance, 
in such newspapers as the Boston Transcript, the 
Brooklyn Eagle and even the Evening Post in your 
own city would fare poorly under your method of 
valuation, while especially the first two mentioned 
would come much nearer getting their just dues un- 
der the other method of deriving a fair valuation. 
However, these are only exceptions and as a whole 
I congratulate you upon the method you have worked 
out to derive a fair valuation of the average news- 
paper. 

With the greetings of the season and high es- 
teem, I am 

Very sincerely yours, 

(Signed) A. C. WEISS. 

[NOTE : — Conditions of abnormal costs and ab- 
normal earnings through high advertising rates and 
increased price to the reader during 1916 to 1922 will 
defeat the use of the standard used in the method 
of valuing a newspaper by the business it does in 
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an averasre year. I have indicated plans for the 
treatment of unusual situations such as Mr. Weiss 
brings up. — J. R.] 



MY REPLY TO THE ABOVE. 

New York, Dec. 27, 1920. 

Mr. A. C. Weiss, Duluth Herald, Duluth, Minn. 
My dear Mr. Weiss : 

Your letter of the 23d regarding my suggestion 
on newspaper valuations received. 

In building up three different viewpoints and 
then taking the average of the three, I have sought 
to produce a figure which would meet almost any 
situation. 

In every case I insist on five-year averages, 
which defeats the efforts of any temporary inflation. 

The Ochs-Seitz plan, in my opinion, applied to 
newspapers to-day produces an inflated valuation by 
reason of temporary high prices. 

What we are all after, I think, is some process 
for establishing a fair valuation as a starting point 
for either sale or taxation. 

Yours truly, 

JASON ROGERS. 



SOME ILLUSTRATIVE APPRAISALS. 

Case A — ^Average circulation for 3 years, 5,000 
per day. Circulation receipts for year, $28,700. Net 
advertising receipts, $59,000. Surplus accounts re- 
ceivable over payable, $8,500. Value of plant, $50,- 
000. Average net profits, three years, $10,000. What 
is it worth? 
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My Valuation — ^In reply to the publisher I stated 
on Feb. 26, 1920: On the strength of the figures 
submitted, I should consider the property as worth 
anywhere from $125,000 to $150,000, reached in this 
way: 

1. On the basis of net profit for the past three 
years, the worst period in all previous newspaper ex- 
perience, it will pay 10 per cent, return on $100,000, 
representing the good-will value of a going concern, 
plus the value of your plant and excess of bills or 
accounts collectable over bills payable, which figures, 
$158,500. 

2. On the basis that a newspaper is worth the 
amount of its gross business, plus plant and surplus 
of bills receivable over bills payable, it figures $146,- 
546. 

3. On the basis of $10,000 per 1000 of average 
net paid circulation for three years (5000) $50,000, 
plus value of plant and excess accounts receivable over 
accounts payable we get $108,500. 

4. By averaging the three we get $137,846 as a 
fair value for the property, and one upon which it 
can earn a very satisfactory return. 

Your business is in sound shape. Your adver- 
tising cost you 20.2 cents an inch to produce in 1919 
and you sold it to net 24.4 cents, a margin of about 
17 per cent. 

I believe you are entitled to a slightly higher 
price for youi circulation with paper prices and other 
production costs where they are. 

Of course any figure regarding the valuation of 
a newspaper may be used from two standpoints : 1. — 
What would be a safe figure to pay for it? and 2. — 
How cheap can I buy it ? 
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CASE B. — Circulation average, 18,000 for three 
years. Advertising earnings, $180,000 a year for 
three years. Average net profit for three years, $13,- 
600. Gross earnings, average three years, $245,000. 
Gross expenses, average three years, $231,400. Plant, 
$35,000. Excess bills and accounts receivable over 
payable, $20,000. 

In attempting to make an appraisal of this prop- 
erty here is my reply : 

On the strength of the figures sulmiitted I should 
estimate your newspaper as worth anjrwhere from 
$225,000 to $250,000, reached in this way: 

1. On the basis of net profit for the past three 
years it will pay 10 per cent, on $136,000, represent- 
ing the good-will value as a going concern, plus the 
value of your plant, $35,000, and plus $20,000, the 
excess receivables over payables, which make a total 
of $191^000. 

2. On the basis that a newspaper is worth the 
amount of its gross business for a year, $245,000, 
plus plant, $35,000, and excess receivables, $20,000, 
we get $300,000. 

3. On the basis of $10,000 per 1,000 of circula 
tion on the average net paid circulation for three 
years (18,000) we get $180,000, plus plant, $35,000, 
and excess receivables, $20,000, making a total of 
$235,000. 

4. By adding the three totals, $191,000, $300,000, 
and $235,000, we get $726,000, which, divided by 8, 
leaves $242,000 as a fair value for the property. 

Your advertising rates are too low. Your mar- 
gin of profit is too narrow. Your space cost you 2.2 
cents per line to manufacture and you sold it for 2.4 
cents. 
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CASE C. — Net paid circulation average three 
3^ears, 34,000. Plant and building, $200,000. Gross 
earnings, $385,000. Gross expenses, $315,000. Annual 
profit, $70,000. Excess accounts receivable over pay- 
able, $30,000. 

After a careful investigation of this property and 
its operations I made this report : 

March 21, 1919. 
My Dear : 

After due consideration of the figures shown me 

by you for the purpose of the adjustment 

regarding the ownership of the , and in 

view of payment for the shares of members of the 

out of future profits from the business to be 

conducted by you, I have decided to name $750,000 as 
a fair value for the property. 

I fully appreciate the unusual fairness of your 
desire to ascertain a fair and full valuation, which 
stands in striking contrast with ordinary practices 
in such a situation, and I have borne this in mind in 
reaching a conclusion. 

I may add that I have never been asked to cut 
in on a newspaper business for the purpose of ap- 
praisal or advice that has been so clean and whole- 
some as yours. Your handling of the property has 
been admirable and most efficient, and considering 
the amount of work you have taken upon yourself 
for the purpose of holding down expenses and earn- 
ing maximum profits, I feel that a salary equal fo 
20 per cent, of the net profits is earned by you. 

Viewed from a broader standpoint, I cannot re- 
frain from suggesting that in fairness to the organi- 
zation and yourself, you should make the business 
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carry some one else capable of f illingi your shoes in 
case of accident or illness coming your way. 

This is always one of the serious drawbacks in 
a small business or in one conducted by a single in- 
dividual carrying a larger part of the responsibilities 
than he should and burdened with a mass of detail 
duties which are an unfair handicap on his maximum 
efficiency. 

I say these things more for the purpose of setting 
up the case as a banker would in considering a loan 
of money or advising a client thinking of making an 
investment in it. The personal equation and the ele- 
ment of mortality apply. 

So far as you personally are concerned, you, of 
course, are willing to take your chances, but where a 
man has produced such progress, growth and success 
as you have, I can only advise tiie bringing into the 
business of a competent assistant to make the enter- 
prise a safer investment for your direct family. 

For the purpose of reaching a valuation I have 
applied two rules : 

1. 34,000 circulation as worth $340,000 
Excess of assets estimated 
at $320,000, less $67,000 of 
liabilities 253,000 



$593,000 
2. Average profit for last three 
years, $70,000; capitalized 

on basis of 10 per cent 700,000 

Excess of assets as above. . . 253,000 953,000 



Total. $1,546,000 

One-half or true value. . . . 750,000 
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My conclusion may be higher or lower than 
others would reach, but in view of the fact that there 
are five heirs this involves only the pajmaent of 

$450,000 between you and . Inside of six 

years, taking your experience figures as a test, you 
will have paid for the property, and have between 
you a 10 or 15 per cent, investment that will be worth 
a million dollars. 

Your newspaper is a veritable gold mine and a 
wonderful monument to your father's ability and 
standing as a newspaper man, enlarged and improved 
by his sons through able and progressive manage- 
ment. 

You have no competition, and when print paper 
prices return to 3 cents a pound, or a shade lower — 
not for another year or so perhaps — ^with final return 
to $2.50 or $2.75, where it will stand for years to come 
in the opinion of those supposed to know, you will be 
in wonderful business condition. 

I may be pardoned for venturing a suggestion 

that you issue to the other members of the 

ten-year notes, at 6 per cent., redeemable 10 per cent, 
every year. This would provide for the reduction of 
your other obligations without hardship to those 
holding the notes, for you would be gradually reduc- 
ing the underlying liabilities to all. 

These notes could be discounted quite easily by 
those holding them from time to time as funds were 
needed, and perhaps you could find ways for taking 
them up in advance out of increased profits, if you 
make them. 

As stated above, I must compliment you on the 
fine spirit of fairness with which you have ap- 
proached this situation, and, acting on your impulse, 
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I have tried to reach as fair a conclusion for what- 
ever it may be worth to you and to them. 

Yours truly, 



This last case was a controversy between joint 
owners. Here are letters from these, representing 
each of the interests, with names omitted : 

April 2, 1919. 

While I feel that $750,000 is a high valuaticm, 
still it is a matter of personal gratification that you 
have guided your judgment in the matter not so 
much from the standpoint of a strict business deal as 
from a desire to carry out our wishes that there 

could never be any comeback on and 

in that we had failed to do everything honorable 
and fair with reference to the interests of the rest 
of the . Many thanks for your kind co-opera- 
tion in this matter. 

April 3, 1919. 

I wish to add my thanks to those of 

for your generosity in making for us an appraisal 

of the . I assure you that we esteem 

the favor very highly. 



Jan. 4, 1921. 
Dear Sir: 

It has occurred to me that it might be of interest 
to you at this time to learn of the results of the valu- 
ation I obtained upon the local newspaper in which 
we were interested about two years ago. At that 
time I went into the value of this paper very carefully, 
spent a number of months upon it myself, and got 
valuations from five or six of the best experts in the 



